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EARLY ORIENTAL STUDIES IN EUROPE AND THE 
WORK OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY, 1842-1922: 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


IF ANYTHING can satisfactorily explain the absence of the 
President of the American Oriental Society from the annual 
meeting held in Chicago, it must surely be his presence in Jeru- 
salem. The Society has every reason to be grateful for the 
warm interest that has taken Dr. Nies at this time to the Near 
East on a visit connected with the work of the American Schools 
for Oriental Research in Jerusalem and Baghdad. As it falls 
to my lot to preside at this meeting, I am mindful of the reso- 
lution passed in 1905 requesting that the presidential address 
deal with “some phase of the progress and significance of Ori- 
ental studies.” The eightieth anniversary of the American 
Oriental Society furnishes a natural occasion for considering 
some aspects of its work, while the centenary of the Société 
Asiatique, with which our Society has recently established closer 
relations, and of Champollion’s great achievement renders it 
proper to recall certain significant features of the earlier de- 
velopment in Europe of Oriental studies. 

Four score years are a brief period in the history of the world; 
yet they form a considerable part of the time during which 
Oriental languages, literature and history have been intensively 
cultivated in Europe, and almost all the time in which they have 
been serious objects of study in America. Knowledge of the 
Orient among the ancient Greeks and Romans and in the Chris- 
tianized empire was circumscribed, vague, and mixed with many 
errors; but what survives in extant works is often of priceless 
value. No amount of epigraphic material could compensate 
us for the loss of classical and patristic literature. The time 
may come when we shall have cuneiform inscriptions in the 





* The Presidential Address delivered in. Chicago, April 10th, 1922. 
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Median language, but even then we shall no doubt prize the 
stories of Herodotus, Ktesias and Xenophon, however contra- 
dictory, ill-informed, and imaginary they may be. How scanty our 
knowledge would be of the Achaemenian Empire were it not 
for these authors, though we now possess a number of precious 
cuneiform texts! It is doubtful whether we shall ever have 
any sources for the history of the Battidae in Cyrene more 
complete and trustworthy than the narrative of Herodotus; or 
any native records to take the place of his account of Scythia. 
What would we know today concerning the Carthaginian Re- 
public and its struggles with Rome but for Polybius? The 
annals of Alexander’s generals, preserved by Plutarch and Arrian, 
and the report in Megasthenes will always furnish the most 
detailed information concerning an important episode in the 
history of India. The excerpts of earlier writers in Diodorus, 
Nicolaus of Damascus and Trogus; the fragments of Theo- 
phrastus, Manetho, Berosus, Menander of Tyre, Philo of Byblus, 
Hanno, and Hiempsal; the descriptions in Strabo and Pliny; 
the allusions in Livy, and Tacitus, Cassius Dio, Herodianus, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and the Scriptores Historiae Augustae; 
and the deposits of Oriental thought as well as references to 
historic events and conditions in the Greek and Latin church- 
fathers, are of abiding importance. The light thrown on con- 
temporaneous social life in the Orient by these and many other 
authors is invaluable. 

It is true that the Greeks and the Romans were not much 
attracted by the study of Oriental languages. H. Steinthal 
concluded his Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen 
und Rémern (1863) with the just observation: ‘Die Alten be- 
greifen die Humanitat nur in der Form der Nationalitat, nicht 
universell. Darum bleibt ihnen auch das Wesen der Sprache 
verschlossen, welches so innig mit dem Wesen der Menschheit 
verkniipft ist” (p. 712). Nevertheless it would be well to 
have all the evidence collected that reveals even a slight in- 
terest, albeit practical rather than scientific, in the learning of 
foreign tongues. Rolfe’s article ‘‘Did Liseus speak Latin?” 
(Classical Journal 7. 126) suggested to H. S. Gehman a series 


of studies,” showing that now and then a Greek or Roman learned | 





2 Interpreters of foreign languages among the ancients, a study based on 
Greek and Latin sources, Lancaster, Pa., 1914. 
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some ‘barbarian’ language, though more frequently the inter- 
preters were foreigners. It may be added that Clement of 
Alexandria (Stromata 1. 15) credits Democritus with a trans- 
lation of the text (probably Aramaic) of the Achiacharus Stele; 
and that Greeks in Babylonia transliterated cuneiform texts 
for the learning of which there scarcely could have been any 
practical motive. The cultivation of Greek and Latin has had 
an immense influence in maintaining the interest in Oriental 
life and assisting in its historic reconstruction within a limited 
field. 

In Mediaeval Europe the Jews continued to cultivate He- 
brew and some dialects of the Aramaic; in Spain they ac- 
quired Arabic; Hayyuj, Ibn Janah and David Kimhi ap- 
plied the principles of grammarians to the study of Hebrew. 
Arabic works found Jewish translators, such as the Tibbons; 
Jewish teachers found Christian pupils, such as Raymund Martini 
and Nicolaus de Lyra. The Moslems in Spain and Sicily were 
in a position to gain extensive knowledge of Northern Africa 
and Asia. Pope Sylvester II (Gerbert), who died in 1003, 
was acquainted with Arabic. Robert Kennet, with the aid 
of Pedro di Toledo, Hermann the Dalmatian, and an Arab, 
made a Latin version of the Koran in 1143 for Pierre di Cluni 
to refute. Raymund Lullus learned Arabic to convert the Moors, 
and the council of Vienne, in 1311, established chairs for Hebrew, 
Arabic and Aramaic at Paris, Oxford, Bologna and Salamanca. 
Accounts of travel by missionaries and merchants like Ruys- 
broeck, Carpini, and Marco Polo spread some knowledge of the 
eastern countries. But Oriental learning was at a low ebb 
during the second part of the 14th and the first decades of the 
1£th centuries, until Johann Wessel and Pico della Mirandola’ 
begar to devote themselves to Hebrew and Arabic lore. 

In the 16th century Hebrew grammars were published by 
Pellicanus (1504), Reuchlin (1506) and Francois Tissard (1508). 
The excellent introduction to Moses Kimhi’s grammar by Elias 
Levita (1508) became known to Christian scholars; his sug- 
gestion that the vowel points were of Masoretic origin was 
adopted by Van den Campen in his grammar (1520), by Sante 
Pagnini (1520), and by Sebastian Miinster (1534 and 1546). 

While the reformers were chiefly concerned about translating 
the Bible into the vernacular, Catholic scholars sought the aid 
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of converted Jews and Oriental Christians in editing the original 
texts and rendering into Latin the early versions. Targum 
Onkelos was translated by Alfonso de Zamora for the Comp- ’ 
lutensian Polyglot (1514-1517). Widmanstadt edited and trans- 
lated the Syriac New Testament (1553), and published a 
Syriac grammar (1556); later Targums as well as the Syriac 
New Testament appeared in the Antwerp Polyglot (1562-1571). 
Giustiniani published his Arabic Psalter in 1516, Potken the 
Psalter in Ethiopic, which he called Chaldaic,3 in 1518. <A Per- , 
sian version of the Pentateuch was printed in Constantinople 
[1509 A Latin translation of the Koran was printed before 




























1509, but suppressed because it was not accompanied with a 
refutation. Widmanstadt had in his library a MS. copy of 
enero translation. Giovanni Baptista Raimondi had at his 
disposal sufficient knowledge and Oriental types to prepare, in rT 
1546, a polyglot giving Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Ethiopic and ; 
Armenian versions. He was not able, however, to publish it. 
In 1539, Ambrosio Teseo gave to the world his Introductio . 
in- linguam Chaldaicam, Syriacam atque Armenicam et decem 
alias linguas. It does not diminish its merits that he generously 
included also a description of the system of writing employed y 
by the devil. Filippo Sassettit (1540-1588) lived in India five | 3 
years (1583-1588) and was the first European to study Sanskrit. 
He undertook the translation into Italian of a medical treatise call- 
ed Rajanighantu, and suggested a certain kinship between the two 
languages. Savary de Bréves made himself thoroughly familiar 
with Turkish, and J.L6wenklau (d. 1593) wrote a history for which 
the annals were translated from the Turkish by G. Spiegel 
(1595). Adelung, in 1593, explained grammatically his ren- . 
dering of the Lord’s Prayer into Tagalog; and a Spanish-Japanese bo 
Vocabulario afterwards used by Rodriguez appeared in 1595. 
The 17th century saw marked advance in many directions. 
A maturer Hebrew scholarship was represented by Salomo Glass, . | 
Schindler, and especially the Buxtorfs, father and son. It was | 
























3 On the probable origin of this term cf. Schmidt, “Traces of Early 
Acquaintance in Europe with the Book of Ethiopic Enoch,’’ JAOS 42. 44ff. 

4 Not mentioned in Windisch,Geschichte der Sanskrit Philologie, 1, Strass- 
burg, 1917; nor in Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, I. See 
A. De Gubernatis, GSAJ 1. xu-x1v; Schmidt, Outlines of a History of India, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1902, p. 4.—Editors. 
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Jean Morin, however, and Louis Cappelle, men of less distinc- 
tion, who paved the way for a definitive solution of the problem 
of the vowel points, one of the few important questions in Bibli- 
cal criticism that have been absolutely settled, and in favor of 
the most radical position. The study of Samaritan by Morin 
and his editing and translating for the Paris Polyglot (1529- 
1545) the copy of the Samaritan-Hebrew -text brought from 
Constantinople by Harley and the Samaritan Targum obtained 
by Pietro della Valle were of special value. Of another Aramaic 
dialect, Mandaic, already vaguely known to Abraham Echel- 
lensis, Europe became aware through Ignatius de Jesu (1662) 
and Boullaye de Gouz (1653), and the alphabet was printed by 
the younger Thévénot (1692). The Syriac text was edited by 
Gabriel Sionita for the Paris Polyglot, and Abraham Echellensis 
wrote a grammar (1628). Hilliger first saw clearly the relation 
of the so-called Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan (1679). Arabic 
grammars and lexicons were published by Martelotti (1620), 
Erpenius (1621), Giggei (1632) , Obecini (1632) ,Guadagnoti (1642), 
Hottinger (1653), Golius (1651), Pococke (1652), and Castle 
(1657); and Arabic authors also began to appear in translation. 
Hinckelmann published his edition and version of the Koran 
(1594), and Maracci his, with refutation, in 1598. Turkish 
began to be seriously cultivated by Christian scholars. Megiser 
published his Thesaurus Polyglottus in 1603, and his Institu- 
tiones linguae Turcicae in 1612; André Duryet his Rudimenta 
Linguae Turcicae 1630-1634; Molino his Italian-Turkish dic- 
tionary in 1641; Maggio his Syntagmata 1670; Meninski his 
grammar in 1636, and his lexicon 1630; Melchizedek Thévénot 
his Elementa Linguae Turcicae 1692. Thomas Hyde discoursed 
on Turkish liturgy 1691; Paul Ricaut, in continuing Knolles’ 
history, used material furnished by Bobrowski-Ali Begh (d. 
1675), in 1669; Comenius used Turkish also in his Janua Ling- 
uarum 1648. The most important contributions to Persian were 
made by Giggei (1632), Golius (1653), Ignatius de Jesu (1661), 
Castle (1667), Meninski (1681), and Nicolai (1686). Geor- 
gian was for the first time studied systematically by Maggio 
(1643). Armenian began to be carefully studied by J. J. Schréder 
and de la Croze (1661-1739). 


Jesuit missionaries, of more generous training than the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans who had preceded them, devoted them- 
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selves to grammatical and lexicographical studies of the Far 
East; and the establishment of the Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide (1622), whose tercentenary will be celebrated this year, 
greatly furthered this work. Little was done, however, to.con- 
vey to Europe a knowledge of Sanskrit. From some source 
Kircher learned the value of some devanagari characters, which 
he was the first to print in China Illustrata (1667). In regard 
to Chinese, the grammatical studies and vocabularies of such 
missionaries as Mattei Ricci, Manuel Diaz, Lazar Cataleo, 
Gaspar Ferreira, Schale, and Alvaro Semedo were not known 
in Europe. The same applies to Antonio Gaubil’s translation 
of the Shu King (1669). But Claude Duret, in his Trésor 
de l'histoire des langues, 1613, gives some Chinese characters, 
M. Martini published his Atlas Sinensis in 1655, and Kircher 
in his Prodromus, 1630, printed samples of the Sin gan fu in- 
scription and in China Illustrata, 1667, showed some understand- 
ing of these signs derived from a Chinese Jesuit, André Sin. 
Alvarez Rodriguez published his Vocabolario da lingua do Jap- 
an.in 1603, and his Arte da lingua do Japan in 1604. These 
were followed by Collado’s Arte della lingua Japonese, 1631, 
and Vocabolario, 1632. In the Philippines, Christobal Jimenes 
produced his Arte del idioma bisaya (1610), M. Cramer his 
Bocabolario bisaya (1637), and I. Colin discoursed del ingenio 
y leteras de los Filipinos in his Labor Evangelica (1663). The 
Malay of Java was studied by S. Denckaertz, Vocabularium 
Duytsch-Maleyisch en Maleyisch-Duytsch 1623; David Haex 
Dictionarium Malaico-Latinum et Latino-Malaicum, 1631; and 
J. Heurnius, Vocabularium of te Wordenboek in Duytsch en 
Malaysch 1677. No important study of the Coptic seems to 
have been made in Europe before Athanasius Kircher, whose 
researches set forth in Prodromus (1630), Lingua aegyptiaca 
restituta (1642) and other works, facilitated by his contact with 
natives of Egypt still familiar with the language and with the 
ms. of a Coptic-Arabic lexicon, brought to Europe by Pietro 
“della Valle, were as valuable as his guesses as to the meaning 
of the hieroglyphics were valueless. He has rightly been styled 
“the father of Coptology.’”’ While Ethiopic texts had been pub- 
lished (Psalter, Canticles and the New Testament) in the London 
Polyglot (1654-1657), the famous Anna Maria van Schuurman 
had written an Ethiopic grammar, and Hottinger had prepared 
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a vocabulary for his Heptaglotton (1661), it was Job Ludolf 
who by his Grammatica Ethiopica (1661), his Lexicon (1667), 
and his Historia Aethiopica (1669) laid the foundation for a 
real scientific study of this language and its literature. Castle 
(1666-1669) and Nicolai (1686) were indebted to him. 


In the 18th century decided progress was made in under- 
standing the relations between Hebrew and Arabic. This was 
largely due to Albert Schultens (1737), and N. W. Schréder, 
and the traditions of the Dutch school were followed by J. D. 
Michaelis, J. G. Eichhorn, and J. G. Herder. C. F. Houbi- 
gant published the first Hebrew Bible without the vowel points 
and with a Latin version made from a critical text; Kennicott 
and De Rossi collections of variants; and Bartolocci and Wolf 
vast treasures of Hebrew lore. In Arabic much work was done 
by Schultens, Reiske, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Antoine Galland, 
Petit de la Croix, Herbélot, Sylvestre de Sacy, Olaus Celsius, 
and George Sale, particularly by the publication and translation 
of texts. Less was accomplished in Aramaic, although the mon- 
umental work of Joseph Simon Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis 
(1719-1728), furnished an incentive to the study of Syriac 
upon which he drew extensively as well as on Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Hebrew, Samaritan, Armenian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Geor- 
gian and Malabaric sources. The so-called Johannes Chris- 
tians were discussed without any effort to interpret the texts, 
except the beginning of a version of the Codex Nazareus by 
Kamper (1779) and Matthias Norberg (1780). J. J. Barthélémy 
in 1730 undertook the translation of Phoenician inscriptions; 
and in 1754 began the study of Palmyrene. J. C. Clodius 
published in 1729 his Compendiosum lexicon latino-turcico-ger- 
manicum; Bernhard von Jenisch his sketch of the Turkish lang- 
uage in the introduction to Meninski’s lexicon (1780); Ignatius 
d’Ohsson his Tableau général de l’empire Ottoman (1787-1790). 
Persian works were translated by De la Croix, Beck, Robertson, 
William Jones, and Sylvestre de Sacy. The most extraordinary 
new development came when Anquetil du Perron published his | 
translation of the Zend-Avesta in 1777. The opposition from 
men like Robertson, Jones, and Jenisch was due in part to 
prejudice and distrust, in part to arguments that still are valid, 
since Du Perron claimed that the whole book was the work of 
Zarathushtra. It might have been more gracious, but the idea 
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of literary accretion had not yet become as familiar as it is 
today. De Sacy had succeeded in the decipherment of Pahlavi 
when he wrote his Histoire de la dynastie des Sassanides, 1793. 
Klaproth was interesting himself again in Georgian; and Ar- 
menian was studied by many Orientalists. Moses of Khorene 
was translated, and la Croze left a ms. dictionary. Ancient 
India began to be known. Theophil Bayer published, in the 
Acta Eruditorum of the Academy of St. Petersburg, Elementa 
Literaturae Brahmanicae, 1728. A translation of a Persian ver- 
sion of the Laws of the Manavas was made by N. B. Halhed 
in 1755, and a rendering of a Persian version of the Upanishads 
by Du Perron in 1777. Bhagavadgita was translated by C-. 
Wilkins in 1785, and Kalidasa’s Sakuntala by William Jones 
in 1789. 


Chinese studies began in earnest. Thomas Hyde (1636-1703) 
at the end of his life occupied himself with Chinese, as may be 
seen from Gregorius Sharp, Appendix de lingua Sinica, 1767. 
Francisco Varo’s Arte de la lingua Mandarina appeared in 1703. 
Bayer published his Museum Sinicum in 1730, Fourmont his 
Grammatica Sinica in 1742. Among Fourmont’s disciples Des- 
hauterayes was most critical, de Guignes most familiar with 
Chinese sources. His Histoire des Huns is a veritable store- 
house, but it should be set in order and its contents sifted. Four- 
mont’s grammar was apparently based on Varo; de Guignes 
used a dictionary by Basile de Glomona based on a lexicon by 
Tse gui. Grammatical studies of the Manchurian, Mongolian 
(by Bayer), Tibetan and Indo-Chinese appeared. Melchior 
Oyanguni's important grammar, Arte de la lingua Japona, was 
printed in Mexico, 1738. His El tagalismo elucidado was pub- 
lished in 1742, and the Vocabulario poliglotto of Nervas y Pan- 
duro in 1787. Guegnier’s Nederduitsch en Malaisch worden- 
boek was printed in 1708. Coptic was cultivated by La Croze 
(preface to Lexicon Aegyptico-Latinum 1722, the work published 
by Woide in 1775), Woide, Tattam, Zoega, Quatremére and 
Amadeo Peyron. James Bruce brought back from Abyssinia 
copies of the Book of Enoch in 1772, but Ethiopic studies were 
languishing. 


The progress was greatly assisted by the founding of royal 
academies, such as the Academia dei Lincei in Rome (1603), the 
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Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres in Paris (1663, re- 
modeled 1706), the Academies of Berlin (1700), Petrograd (1725), 
Stockholm (1739), Copenhagen (1742), Géttingen (1750), Erfurt 
(1754), Mannheim (1755), Munich (1759), Turin (1757). They 
generously supported Oriental studies, though only as a part 
of their work. Similarly limited, yet of great importance because 
dealing entirely with some part of Asia, were the Bataviaasch 
genootschaft van Kunsten en Wetenschappen (1772) and the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784). Helpful agencies were also 
the journals published by individual scholars such as Leclerc’s 
Bibliothéque Universelle (1686-1693) ; Bibliothéque Choisie (1703 
-1713); and Bibliothéque Ancienne et Moderne (1714-1726); and 
particularly J. D. Michaelis, Exegetische und Orientalische Bibli- 
othek (1771-1785); J. G. Eichhorn’s Repertorium (1779); and 
Hammer-Purgstall’s Fundgruben des Orients (1810-1819). 


In the early part of the 19th century, Gesenius wrote his 
Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache (1815), his grammar, and 
his treatise on the Phoenician inscriptions. De Sacy published 
his great Arabic grammar (1821). Du Perron was vindicated 
by the researches of Rask, Kneucker, and Eugéne Burnouf. 
Colebrooke (1805) and Cary (1806) wrote their Sanskrit gram- 
mars; Lassen and Bohlen discussed the history of India on the 
basis of new sources; Rask wrote his Singalesisk Skriftlaere 
(1822); Roth, Weber, and Boethlingk began to delve more deeply 
into the Vedas; and Wilson (1819) presented the Hindoo Theatre. 
Abel Rémusat gave us his Essai sur la langue et la littérature 
Chinoises, 1811, Eléments de la grammaire Chinoise, 1822, and 
Recherches sur les langues Tartares, 1829. Leon de Rosny 
wrote a purely scientific grammar of the Japanese in 1811; 
Humboldt his Suppléments 4 la grammaire Japonaise (1826), 
Siebold, the Thesaurus linguae Japonicae (1835). William Mar- 
den wrote a Dictionary of the Malayan Language (1812); 
John Leyden, Malay Annals (1821); Roorda van Eysinga, Mal- 
aisch-duitsch woordenboek (1834). Brosset published Eléments 
de la grammaire géorgienne (1836), and Dictionaire géorgien- 
russe-frangais (1840). Petermann wrote his Armenian gram- 
mar (1837); and Hammer-Purgstall published a Geschichte der 
Osmanen (1826), being the first and the last history of Turkey 
based throughout on native sources. Letronne, Quatremére, 
Peyron, and Young continued their studies of Coptic; and Law- 
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rence published the text and translation of Enoch and other 
Ethiopic books. 

But on the threshold of the new century two difficult tasks 
awaited Oriental scholarship. Hitherto it had been possible to 
learn languages from those who used them and alphabets from 
those who employed them, or at least the script was similar 
to some known system of writing and the tongue to some ex- 
isting family of speech. But no man living employed cunciform 
signs or spoke Sumerian, Akkadian, Assyrian, Susian, Haldian, 
or the Persian of the Achaemenian period, or knew that these 
were the languages written in the wedge-shaped characters. None 
was familiar with Egyptian hieroglyphics or the hieratic and 
demotic systems derived from them, or knew to what extent, 
if at all, the ancient language was identical with Coptic. Grote- 
fend, in 1802, by a clever conjecture hit upon some names and 
a title in groups of cuneiform signs, but it took a long time be- 
fore the real work of the decipherment was acccomplished by 
Burnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Rawlinson, and others. Bar- 
thélémy and Zoega had conjectured that the cartouches, or ovals, 
contained the names of royal persons. Studying the demotic 
text of the Rosetta inscription, Joh. David Akerblad, in 1802, 
identified, within these cartouches, a considerable number of 
signs corresponding to those in the Greek texts; and Thomas 
Young, in 1814 and subsequently, added to these and also con- 
jectured the values of some of the hieroglyphs. But it was 
Jean Francois Champollion who in 1822 laid the real founda- 
tions of Egyptology in his Lettre 4 M. Dacier, and built upon 
them in ten vears an amazingly solid structure. His glory is 
not dimmed by acknowledging the merits of his predecessors, 
nor enhanced by denying theirs. When the scope of his work 
is considered, it is as Eduard Meyer has so truly characterized 
it, an achievement without a parallel of its kind in the annals 
of history. The most comprehensive, discriminating, and withal 
enthusiastic treatment of his life and work comes from the hand 
of a German lady, Fraulein Hartleben, 1906. Among Champol- 
lion’s disciples, Gazzera (1824), Greppo (1829), Salvolini (1832), 
Lepsius (1837), and Rossellini in his Elementa linguae aegyp- 
ticae (1837), and Diccionario gieroglyphico (left in ms. 1843) 
reached very valuable results. 


The purpose of this necessarily brief and inadequate survey 
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has been to indicate, in a general way, the order in which the 
various Oriental languages became known to European scholars, 
the interests, religious, commercial, or purely scientific, that 
led to a study of them, the channels through which knowledge 
came, the devotion, sacrifice, and genial insight of individual 
scholars, the value of material aid rendered by ecclesiastical 
and civil rulers through the endowment of learning and the 
founding of academies, and yet the sporadic character of the 
development, with accidental starts, periods of neglect, and 
sudden re-emergence of interest, and the need of the great 
Oriental societies for a systematic and continuous exploitation 
of the whole field. The first of these was the Société Asiatique 
founded in 1822. It is a pleasure on this occasion to render a 
tribute to this organization which for a hundred years has been 
able to maintain so uniformly the finest traditions of French 
scholarship. The Royal Asiatic Society was founded in 1823, 
the American Oriental Society in 1842, and the Deutsche Mor- | 
genlandische Gesellschaft in 1844. 

At the first annual meeting of the American Society in 1843, 
President Pickering began a remarkable sketch of the field it 
was proposed to cultivate by calling attention to the especially 
favorable circumstances of the time, the peace that reigned every- 
where, the freer access to Oriental countries, and the greater 
facilities for communication. The earth seemed quiet in the 
days of Metternich and Louis Philippe. The treaty of Nan- 
king had opened Chinese ports. The screw-propeller had been 
adopted in ocean-going vessels; Morse had completed his tele- 
graph and he had already suggested the laying of a trans-At- 
lantic cable. The objects of the Society were to cultivate 
learning in Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages, and in 
everything concerning the Orient, to create a taste for Oriental 
studies in this country, to publish texts, translations and com- 
munications, and to collect a library and cabinet. Most of 
the work has been done in the Asiatic field, and particularly 
in Sanskrit and the Semitic languages. Edward Salisbury, to 
whom the Society probably owes more of its prestige than to 
any other man, was professor of Arabic as well as of Sanskrit, 
and was deeply concerned in the development of a variety of 
Oriental studies. The first volume of the JOURNAL contains | 
a thoughtful article by him on the Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
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tions, and an earnest plea for the study of Egyptian. An equal 
breadth of interest characterized William D. Whitney, the dis- 
tinguished Sanskritist. For many years the presidency was held 
by James Hadley, Theodore Dwight Woolsey, and Daniel Coit 
Gilman, scholars animated by the same spirit. The growing 
need of specialization demanded of Whitney’s pupils and suc- 
cessors, men like Avery, Lanman, Hopkins, Bloomfield, Buck, 
Edgren, Jackson, Oertel, Woods, Edgerton, Barret, Clark, Og- 
den, and others, more exclusive attention to the language and 
literature of India. Some like Luquiens, Jackson, Gray, and 
Kent, have devoted themselves chiefly, though not exclusively, 
to the Persian. In Hebrew, Arabic and Aramaic, Robinson, 
Toy, Moore, Adler, Haupt, Torrey, McDonald, Hall, Perkins, 
Stoddart, Gottheil, Montgomery and Friedlander have been 
among the contributors. The forming of the Society for Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis in 1880 and such agencies for 
publication as Hebraica and the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages established by W. R. Harper, have no doubt tended 
to limit the number of workers within the Society in these fields. 
In the last forty years Assyriology has found many representa- 
tives in the Society: Ward, Peters, Francis Harper, Jastrow, 
among the departed; Haupt, Lyon, Barton, Johnston, Prince, 
Miss Ogden, Miss Hussey, Rogers, Clay, Olmstead, and others. 
A Turkish version of Tabari was translated by Brown, and Tur- 
kish dialects discussed by Van Lennep. Martin, S. Wells Wil- 
liams, Hirth, and Laufer have represented the Chinese; Van 
Name, Williams, and Miss Mumford, Japanese; Rockhill, Tibe- 
tan; Bradley, Siamese. In Egyptology, Seyfferth’s was long 
the only voice heard, and always in opposition to Champollion’s 
system, until work on sounder principles began to be done by 
W. Max Miiller and James H. Breasted. Coptic studies have 
appeared by Prince and Worrell. The Zulu language was studied 
by Louis Grout. But the hope of Pickering that the work be- 
gun by Hodgson in the Berber tongues might be continued by 
American scholars has not yet been realized. Much was ex- 
pected from the cooperation of Protestant missionaries in the 
Pacific islands; but aside from a very valuable Ponape grammar 
by Luther M. Gulick, little was done until in 1901 a Seminar 
for Malay languages was established at Johns Hopkins by Haupt, 
of which the first fruits have been studies by Blake, Conant 
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and Wolfenson, and a Comparative Tagdlog Grammar to be 
published by the Society. 

Much of the interest in Oriental studies created by the So- 
ciety has been carried over into the American Philological As- 
sociation founded by Whitney in 1869, the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America (1879), the Society for Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis (1880), and the American Historical Association 
(1884). Much interest awakened has found difficulty in ex- 
pressing itself in the activities of the Society because of its con- 
finement in the past to Boston or the cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and has quickly revealed itself in the growth of the 
Western branch. A very valuable library has been collected by 
exchanges and donations, of which a card catalogue has been 
made, and also a cabinet. It is significant of the spirit of the 
Society that in 1861 to 1865 the regular meetings continued to 
be held, the Southern members remained in the Society, and 
there is no hint in JOURNAL or PROCEEDINGS of the tragic 
struggle through which the country passed, except that the dues 
were omitted in 1862-63. That is as it should be. Jn repub- 
lica literarum sileat Mars! The Society has always been deeply 
interested in the International Congresses of Orientalists; and it 
is to be hoped that they may soon be resumed again. From 
a purely scientific point of view it was highly desirable that 
closer relations should be established between the American 
Oriental Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Société 
Asiatique. It would be well, in course of time, to extend such 
helpful cooperation to all the important European societies in- 
cluding the Italian, German, Austrian, Belgian, Dutch, and Rus- 
sian societies. The Society is contemplating the publication 
of an Oriental Review, supplied with adequate fonts of good 
Oriental types, in connection with the JOURNAL. There should 
be a printed catalogue of the valuable library of the Society. 
Bibliographies, with brief characterization of the contents of 
books or articles, like those published in the Rivista degli Studi 
Orientali, are desirable; and especially full accounts of works 
appearing in the Orient. Communications from missionaries, 
consuls and learned men in the Orient should again be sought, 
as in the earlier days. The establishment of scholarships or 
substantial prizes to make possible long continued researches 
would be of value. The Society might profitably arrange the 
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organization of an independent Society for the History of Religion 
to take the place of the Religious Section, as the American 
Philological Association continued the Classical Section. There 
should be a wider cooperation between philologists and students 
of the natural and social sciences, and symposia on important 
problems by Orientalists working in different fields. Above 
all, it must be the aim of the Society at this time to secure a 
comprehensive coordination, continuity, and strict scientific meth- 
od in the realization of its objects. It has not been possible 
in this address even to touch upon the extraordinary develop- 
ment of Oriental studies in Europe since 1842. If a comparison 
should be instituted between the work of the great Oriental 
societies of Europe and that of the American Oriental Society 
as an index of the state of Oriental studies, there would no doubt 
be cause for humble reflections, a stressing of our country’s 
youth and a plea for considerate judgment in view of the pe- 
culiar conditions of our academic life already referred to by 
Pickering in the first address to the Society. Nevertheless, 
the record of eighty years of noble effort justifies a sense of deep 
satisfaction and serene confidence for the future. 
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STUDIES IN MANICHAEISM 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


STUDENTS OF MANICHAEISM are familiar with the discoveries 
made at Turfan and elsewhere in Chinese Turkistan, in the 
years 1903 and following, which brought to light an extensive 
mass of Manichaean Fragments dating back a thousand years 
or more. These fragments, consisting of hymns, prayers, con- 
fessions, religious treatises, and the like, contain portions of the 
long-lost Bible of Mani. The discoveries were due largely to 
the expeditions of Griinwedel and Huth, Le Coq, Stein, and Pel- 
liot. The more important of these fragmentary texts have 
proved to be written in a form of the Middle Persian language 
now usually termed Turfan Pahlavi, and in the Turkish of 
Eastern Turkistan, though a valuable treatise in Chinese has 
been made availakle, and also some Soghdian remnants. 

The first scholar to identify a mass of the fragments as Man- 
ichaean documents, written down in a variety of the Estrangelo 
script, and then to decipher them, was the brilliant Berlin pro- 
fessor F. W. K. Miiller, in 1904." Since that date the work of 
deciphering and translating the remains also in the other lan- 
guages, together with the task of elucidating them, has been 
carried on especially by Miiller, Le Coq, Salemann, Foy, Rad- 
loff, Andreas, Reitzenstein, V. Thomsen, Chavannes, Pelliot, 
Cumont, Alfaric, Legge, while contributory studies, on the lin- 
guistic side, have been made by Gauthiot, Meillet, Bartho- 
lomae, Geldner, and Tolman. Through the efforts of the dis- 
coverers and their fellow-workers we have therefore now avail- 
able far more material for understanding Mani’s doctrines than 
was known centuries ago; and still more light on the subject 
may be expected in the future, when more of the fragments are 
published or new finds are unearthed. 

The present writer, being interested in the Zoroastrian el- 





* See Sitsungsb. d. k. preuss. Akad. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1904, ix. 348. 
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ements in M§@ni’s religion, has been engaged for some time in 
preparing a small volume to be entitled Zoroastrian and Man- 
ichaean Studies. Besides dealing with the question of Persian 
influence upon Manichaeism, the book will contain translations 
into English from the Petrograd as well as the Berlin fragments 
in Pahlavi from Turfan, accompanied by philological and ex- 
planatory notes that may possibly be of service to the gen- 
eral Iranian scholar as well as to the student of religion. 
A few special points that have been studied in connection with 
the preparation of that volume are discussed in the four divisions 
of the present paper.’ 


I 


D1rRECT MENTIONS OF ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE MANICHAEAN 
FRAGMENTS 


The well-known statement of Albiriini, in which Mani is quo- 
ted as acknowledging Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jesus as his re- 
ligious predecessors and as claiming to have come to the world 
as the fulfilment of the divine enlightenment, is too familiar 
to require citation here. Actual allusions to these three re- 
ligious leaders, or to their followers, are found to occur inci- 
dentally in the Manichaean Fragments. Here are given the 
references in the texts thus far available relating to Zoroaster.‘ 

1. In the first place the name Zoroaster, under the Tur- 
kish form Zrosé (Zrusé), which became current in Chinese as 
‘Sou-lou-che,’ has been shown by Le Cogq—convincingly supported 
through linguistic evidence by Gauthiot—to occur as a Burxan, 
or divine messenger, in a Manichaean Uigurian fragment from 
Idiqut-Shahri.s Some ten times the name with its spiritual at- 
tribute (Zrdsé Burxan) is repeated in this particular fragment 
which records bits of a legend about a conflict between this 





2 A brief abstract of the present paper was laid before the Société Asi- 
atique at its Centenary Celebration in Paris, July 12, 1922. 

3 See Albiriini, tr. Sachau, p. 193; cf. Arabic text, p. 207. 

4 A collection of references to Jesus and of allusions to Sakyamuni (Sak- 
imun) as a Burxan is reserved for publication on another occasion, 

5 See A. LeCoq, Sitzungsb. preuss. Akad. Wiss. 1908, pp. 398, 400-401; 
id. 1909, p. 1216 n. 2; and cf. R. Gauthiot, Mém. Soc. Linguistique, 16 (1911), 


p. 320. 
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hallowed personage and sorcerers or demons at Babylon. The 
city of Babylon was sacrosanct in connection with MA@ni's life 
and was even associated with Zoroaster through apocryphal le- 
gend.© In any case this sand-buried fragment, discovered in 
Turkistan, has preserved reminiscences of some old Zoroastrian 
tale that must have had vogue among the Manichaeans. 


2. Not only that, but in a Turfan fragment in Pahlavi in 
the Berlin collection there is an explicit reference to Zoroaster 
by name (Zardiast or [?] Zorohust), where he is mentioned by 
the side of the Persian angel SrdS (Avestan Sraofsa). This 
mention occurs in an old Manichaean hymn which contains a 
reminiscence of the Zoroastrian belief in the re-awakening of 
the soul of Man (i. e. Primal Man, Gayomart). The text it- 
self, however, has unfortunately not yet been published, but 
its contents are available in a German version by Professor F. 
C. Andreas, reproduced in Reitzenstein’s Das iranische Erlésungs- 
mysterium, p. 3, Bonn, 1921. 


3. Furthermore, in still another Turfan fragment, M. 16. 
20-22 (Miiller, Handschriftenreste IJ, p. 94) there is an allusion 
to a ‘Book of the Zoroastrians’ as containing a reference to a 
certain rite performed on the fourteenth day of the Zoroastrian 
month of Tir. The text reads:— 


‘tid pad anij Zardr|d?)ustagan 

nibég ‘a’on nibéséd ki pad 

€ahardah roj ‘t Tirma 

kiinisn ’'6 kinisngar 
‘And in another book of the 
Zoroastrians it is written thus: “On the 
fourteenth day of the month Tir 
a deed for the doer” ’ 

[The rest is wanting.| 


4. There is likewise a probable allusion again to Zoroaster 
as a forerunner of Mani, with a mention also of Jesus, in the 
TPhl. fragment M. 543. 1-2 (Miiller, II, p. 79). The broken 
passage begins: ///// mangbéd ‘tid pésdbai ‘t Dén Mazdés, 
aba the famous master and leader of the Mazdayasnian 





6 See Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 90-91. 
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Religion.’ Although the name Zoroaster is missing, owing to 
an initial break (/////) in the page, the collocation with Dén 
Mazdés makes the conjecture reasonable, especially because 
there follows (line 7) an allusion to the Zoroastrian archangel 
Vahman (Av. Vohu Manah, ‘Good Thought’). Mani himself 
as a new voice, speaking in accord and giving the ordinances 
of a true creed for the faithful, is immediately implied in lines 
2-3: T6 nég hamdéag i Xvardsain 'tid rayénadg ‘t Vahidéndn, 
lit. “Thou (Mani), the new teacher of the East and organizer 
of those of the Good Religion (Manichaeism).’7 The context 
of lines 4-7 (jé zdd hadi—Sahrevaradn, ‘born of the seed of the 
rulers’) shows M§ni’s right by descent to the prophetic office; 
and directly afterwards comes an express mention of ‘the Vir- 
gin Jesus’ (Yi5o‘ kanig) as another of the divine ‘manifesta- 
tions’ (sanén). Consequently, judging from the entire col- 
location, the proposed interpretation of Zoroaster’s being al- 
luded to as the ‘Famous Master of the Mazdayasnian Religion’ 
seems plausible. There happens to be likewise an incidental 
reference to the ‘Magian Religion’ (moyué nomin) in a Turkish 
Manichaean Fragment, T. M. 170, line 4, ed. Le Coq, Chotscho 
III, p. 39 (Berlin Academy, 1922). 

5. In the light of the passage already presented and in 
view of Albiriini’s reference to Mani’s having acknowledged 
Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jesus as his religious predecessors, we 
may take up still another Turfan Pahlavi passage. Before doing 
so, however, we may add Albirini’s own further testimony to 
the effect that ‘Mani proclaimed himself a prophet after hav- 
ing acquainted himself with the doctrines of the Magians, Chris- 
tians, and Dualists’*; and supplement this statement by the 
authority of an-Nadim’s Fihrist, that Mani ‘derived his teach- 
ing from the Magians and the Christians,» appending likewise 
Shahrastani’s remark that Mani’s ‘religion was a blend of Ma- 
gianism and Christianity.’ 


7 The designation Vahi-dén is especially applied to Manichaeism elsewhere 
in the Fragments. Instead of Miiller’s reading hamvacag, the vocalization 
hamdéag, ‘teacher,’ is to be preferred, cf. Gauthiot, JA 1911, p. 590 n. 3. 
So also (now available) Bartholomae, Zur Kenntnis der mitteliranischen 
Mundarten, 1. 44 n. 1 (in Sitzsb. Heidelberger Ak. Wiss. 1916). 

8 Albiriini, op. cit. tr. p. 190, line 40; text, p. 207, line 13. 

9 Cf. Fliigel, Mani, pp. 85, 164-166; Kessler, Manzi, p. 386. 

%” See Shahrastani, tr. Haarbriicker, 1. 285; and cf. Fliigel, p. 165. 
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Considering all this, a conjecture (but only a conjecture 
till more Fragments become accessible) may be hazarded that 
the three great religious predecessors of Mani may possibly be 
alluded to as ‘the three Sons of God’ in certain lines of the 
long Manichaean hymn of praise and prayer, the Fra%égérdiq 
(itself the Zoroastrian designation of the Renovation of the 
World), M. 4, p. 4, lines 10-13 (Mii. II, p. 54"), which runs 
as follows:— 

Gsah 

man b6z’gar pad ‘istavisn 

anzivag bag Mari Mani ad hré 

bagpuhran. 

‘mayest Thou come, 

my Liberator, through praise, 
Thou living God, Lord Mani, with the three 
Sons of God.’ 


It should be observed in this connection that the same at- 
tribute bagpihr, ‘Son of God,’ is twice applied to Jesus in a 
Manichaean citation from the New Testament (M. 18. 1, 3= 
Mii. II, p. 34°), where it is, however, a translation from the 
Biblical text. Furthermore, Mani is likewise called ‘a Son 
of the Deity’ (Mani yazddn frazénd, M. 311. 1=Mii. II, p. 
66”) and is so addressed apparently again as ‘O Son of the Deity’ 
(‘én yazdin puhr, M. 32. 3=Mii. II, p. 62”); while Zoroaster 
and Buddha, the other two of Mani’s three spiritual forerun- 
ners, are distinctly designated as Burxans, ‘Divine Messengers,’ 
in the Turkish Manichaean Fragments, as noted above (p. 16, 
n. 3). Hence there seem to be grounds for regarding ‘the three 
Sons of God’ in this passage as an allusion to Zoroaster, Buddha, 
and Jesus. In any event this suggestion may be offered wholly 
tentatively until further Fragments are published or dis- 
covered.” 





™ There is, for example, a possibility that the three above mentioned may 
be compared with ‘the three gods’ which appear as attendants on the soul 
of the righteous after death, as described in the Fihrist, Fliigel, p. 100 (and 
n. 286), cf. also p. 92 (and n. 188). In that case it could be suggested that 
Primal Man (Ormazd), the Living Spirit, and the Third Messenger (Mithra) 
might come in for a claim to represent the ‘Three Sons of God’; but we should 
have to wait, in any event, for further material in order finally to decide 
the question. 
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In connection with the jottings above recorded it must be 
emphasized that no attempt is made to deal here with the more 
general Zoroastrian aspects and allusions, such as to Ormazd 
and Ahriman, Persian angelology and demonology, or to Bud- 
dhistic elements, with references likewise to our Savior, be- 
cause those matters are reserved for treatment in the volume 
mentioned. There is space, nevertheless, to bring out two or 
three other Zoroastrian survivals, to which attention seems not 
to have been previously drawn. 


II 


WEIGHING THE SOUL IN THE BALANCE—A MANICHAEAN IDEA 
FROM ZOROASTRIANISM 


The idea of the weighing of the soul in the scales of judgment 
after death is a characteristic one in Zoroastrianism. Although 
found in Egypt and elsewhere, it is a fundamental tenet in 
the Persian faith. Owing to the extensive influence of Zo- 
roastrianism upon Manichaean eschatology it would be natu- 
ral to look for some trace of this doctrine in the Fragments. 





[Postscript.—In this latter connection compare Reitzenstein, Das Man- 
ddische Buch des Herrn der Grésse, pp. 49 n. 3, 48,94 n. 5. Furthermore, 
there is a passage (now available) in a Turkish Manichaean Fragment, 
T II D, 175, 2, lines 1-10, Le Coq, Chotscho, III, p. 31, Berlin, 1922, which 
refers to ‘three gods’ in connection with the fate of the soul, as follows: 
‘The God of the Majesty of the Law comes with the three gods, which 
he himself is, to the soul . . . and sends it to the judge of the dead.’ 
My Parsi pupil, Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavri, plausibly suggests that these 
three gods, associated with the dead, may be the well-known Manichaean per- 
sonifications XroStag, Padvaxtag, and Srd8, cf. Chinese “ Hou-lou-ché-té, 
P’o-leou-houo-t6, and Sou-lou-cha-lo-yi,’’ see Chavannes and Pelliot, JA 
1911, p. 520-523, 524, 530, 542, 543 n. 2, 552, 567. The idea of these, 
though differing somewhat, would be parallel in general to the Zoroastrian 
notion of Mithra, Rashnu, and Sraosha. We may add that there is a 
Manichaean allusion to a judge of the dead in St. Ephraim, tr. C. W. 
Mitchell, i. p. Ixx, who quotes M4ani to the effect that ‘the souls come to 
the Judge.’] 

2 See Jackson, ‘Weighing the Soul in the Balance after Death, an Indian 
as well as Iranian Idea,’ in Actes du Xme Congrés des Orientalistes (Session 
de Genéve, 1894), pt. 2, pp. 67-74, Leiden, 1895; and for Egypt see J. H. 
Breasted, Development of the Religion of Ancient Egypt, pp. 304-306, New 
York, 1912. 
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Search has now revealed such an allusion to the balance in one 
of the Turkish Manichaean Fragments brought back by Le 
Coq from Chotscho (Khocho). 

The passage found occurs in Le Coq, Tiirkische Manichaica 
aus Chotscho II, p. 12, Fragment T. II. D. 173, recto, lines 
7-12 (Abh. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1919), and the designation for 
the scales in Turkish, trazuk, corresponds to the familiar word 
Phl. tardzaik, NP. tardzi. The entire fragment is important 
for eschatology because it describes the fortunes of the lost 
soul, about whose fate the several majesties of the fire, waters, 
plants, and trees lament (quite Zoroastrian!) when it is brought 
to the judgment, at which ‘the deeds done by itself appear 
before it’ in the life-account, to be weighed. The text in trans- 
literation from the Manichaean Turkish runs as follows (lines 
6-12) :— 

kon buryuq koéztingii 

Ca kéztiniipin tanmis tz 

uittig tutupan @ trazuk 

‘iéintad olyurtur tiyir @ 

t{razulk ay[sar?] glillingi attiy 

bolur [‘i]rinéa gilmii§s 

gilinéi ‘istig bolur 
‘The just judge seizes the confused 
soul which appears 
as in a mirror. In the balance 
it is placed down, it is said. 


If the balance rises, its deeds... (?) 
its evil done 
deeds will... (?)’ [the sense is uncertain] 


[End of the page; the reverse page contains the ensuing torments 
for the damned.] 


Le Cog (to whom grateful acknowledgments are made for rend- 
ering such a text available) makes no observation as to the 
Persian significance of this passage in connection with the judg- 
ment scales, nor is special emphasis laid upon it by Reitzen- 
stein (Das iran. Erlésungsmysterium, pp. 33, 35), although the 
latter scholar draws attention (p. 36) to a Mandaean text 
with eschatological bearing (viz. Book of John, chap. 55, ed. 
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Lidzbarski, Hibil, p. 196). It appears certain, however, that 
the real source of the belief as to the ‘balance’ was Zoroastrian, 
and it may have come into Manichaeism through the Man- 
daean channel. 


Ill 


REFERENCE TO A LIFE-ACCOUNT FOR THE HEREAFTER IN MAN- 


ICHAEISM 


The idea of an account kept for the hereafter is a familiar 
one in Zoroastrianism and other religions. It is natural to look 
for some allusion to this doctrine also in the Manichaean Frag- 
ments. 

A special reference is now to be found, I believe, in the Pet- 
rograd Fragment S. 9 in Turfan Pahlavi. This fragment is 
one among several brought back to Petrograd in 1908 by Krot- 
kov, the Russian Consul at Uriim&i (Urumchi). It consists of 
two folios and has been reproduced in the original Syriac script, 
accompanied by a transliteration into Hebrew characters and 
a tentative version (‘versuch einer iibersetzung’), as well as a 
glossarial index, by the late Petrograd Iranist C. Salemann, 
under the title ‘Manichaica III-IV’ in Bulletin de I’ Académie 
Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, 1912, pp. 7-14. 


Having made a careful study of this piece in the original 
Estrangelo text, largely with the help of a magnifying-glass, 
I have prepared a translation of the whole, with annotations, 
which bear out the view that the first section (I) relates to 
the soul of Primal Man in Hell as overcome by the Powers of 
Darkness, and that the second section (II) appears to describe 
a colloquy in which a disciple receives from Mani, who is named, 
an assurance of the ultimate redemption of the souls of the 
Elect as purified through the true faith, and the guarantee 
of the final triumph of good over evil. 


It is toward the end of this fragment that there is found, 
I think, an allusion to promised reward for those whose reckon- 
ing in life has won sanctification. The text with reference to 
the triumphant Elect, as here transcribed from S. 9 verso, col. 
d, lines 18-33, runs as follows: 
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pad ‘istavisn dahén 
viyadband tasmgan 

d 20. ‘ig dban zéndagin © © 
Ey yd (€ayéd) y yz y yd (yésayéd) v frsr'yyd 

( frasrayéd) 

cé nazd han zaman 
‘1§ nisdndn OO 

d 25. xvanithist dnidagan 
vihddan ‘i\i| Sahriyar 
©© dafédagih 'tid 
avistabédagiih 
padisnohréd alé] 
zthr ‘ig 2aylédan© O} 

d 30. Sahriyar Man{ih] 
xvaddi vaxd a[bdésid] 
nisadn ‘ig zaman 


birist OO 


‘The fountains of living waters shall unloose their 
mouths in praise. (Therefore) teach, worship, and 
chant aloud, because that time (and) its signs are near. 
Song belongs to the Initiated and Elect of the Ruler 

(i. e. Mani); theiraccounting and steadfast mas- 
tery shall be rewarded by the life eternal. 
(Thus) M4ni the Ruler, the Lord, taught (?) the signs 
of the (Time) supreme.’ 


Omitting here a philological discussion of some of the tech- 
nical terms in the first part of the selection, which will be 
presented elsewhere, I turn at once to the two particular words 
under consideration in connection with the life-accounting. 

d, 26. dafédagih: The reading is assured, and I think that 
this word is to be taken as an ordinary derivative abstract 
(-th) based on dafédag from *daftan, ‘to write’ (cf. Book Phl. 
raftan, ‘to go,’raféd), which is contained in the well-known word 
daftar, ‘book, record, account’ (recall also the old Indo-Iranian 
loan-word dipi-—, lipi—, ‘writing, inscription’; Hiibschmann, Pers. 
Stud. p. 61; Horn, Neupers. Ety.§ 540). The meaning would 
therefore be ‘reckoning, account, record,’ and this interpretation 
would prove the fact of a survival in Manichaeism of the Zoro- 
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astrian doctrine of the reckoning or account demanded of the 
soul in the life hereafter. Similar in tenor is the following 
word. 

d, 27. avistabédagith: Lit. ‘established lordship, steadfast 
mastery,’ i. e. upright stewardship. At least this is my sug- 
gestion, namely, to take this compound as made up of avista 
‘constitutus’ (cf. Bartholomae , Zum altiran. Wérterbuch, pp. 
31 n., 37, 84, 138 n.), plus the abstract formation bédagih (or 
-iih), ‘lord-ship.’ This explanation gives an excellent sense, 
matching well with the preceding word, and has a far-reaching 
religious significance. 

I need only add that pdadisndhréd is a derivative verb in the 
passive from the noun pddisnédhr, which is found earlier in the 
same fragment (c, 23) and which is itself to be connected with 
Av. xSnao@ra-, ‘satisfaction, propitiation,’ presupposing a streng- 
thened Av. form *pditi-xSnao8ra-, ‘satisfaction in return, re- 
quital, recompense, reward.’ The other words are well-known, 
and the allusion to ‘Lord Mani’ lends assurance to the promised 
reward hereafter for a life-account well balanced. 


IV 
A NEw ALLUSION TO THE ZOROASTRIAN FIEND KuNDA, KUNDAG, 
IN MANICHAEISM FOUND IN THE PAHLAVI BooKs 


A list of the Zoroastrian demons and fiends has been drawn 
up by the writer in the section on the Iranian Religion in the 
Grundriss der tranischen Philologie, 2. 649-668. A number of 
this infernal crew live on in Manichaean tradition. The flayed 
Archontes in Theodore bar Khoni’s Scholia and elsewhere, to- 
gether with the devils named in the Turfan Fragments, are 
more or less familiar. The Avestan Kunda, a personified de- 
mon of intoxication, plays an arch role among the horde (cf. 
op. cit. p. 661). While collecting the references to Manichae- 
ism in the Zoroastrian patristic literature, or ‘Book Pahlavi,’ 
I have come across a hitherto unnoticed allusion to Kindag 
Draz, ‘the Fiend Kundag, or Kundi,’ which may be worth while 
pointing out to Persian and Manichaean scholars alike. 

The reference occurs in the noted Pahlavi work Dénkart, 
‘Acts of the Zoroastrian Religion,’ and is imbedded among a 
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dozen doctrines of Mani later controverted by the Zoroastrian 
priest Atirpat, son of Maraspand, famous pontiff of Shapir II, 
in the fourth century A. D. The text of the passage (DK. 3. 
200, section 8) is available in the edition of Dastur Peshotan 
Behramjee Sanjana, vol. 5, p. 243, Bombay, 1888, and in the 
later edition of the Parsi scholar D. M. Madan, vol. 1, p. 217, 
Bombay, 1911. A transcription from the original Pahlavi is 
here presented, following a plan previously adopted of insert- 
ing the Pazand equivalents of Semitic words directly after 
their ‘Huzvarishn’ forms in the text, which is transcribed in 
general according to tradition. 


Dk. 3. 200. 8: xadiuk (‘évak) patirak zak (Gn) i 
ahrayth Grastar Attiropat gétii® biinéddtak™ rat's 
dastan andarzénit, Druz astak Mdanii parkar* 
pavan (pa) stin 7 Kindag Driiz zak (dn) i binéda- 
tak drayistan davist. 

‘As one doctrine contrary to that which Atirpat, 


the adorner of holiness, enjoined, (namely) to hold the 
world as an original creation—the fiend incarnate, 


M§Ani, lyingly taught to proclaim [its] original crea- 
tion [to be] a circleon the supportofthefiend 
Kindag’ . 


This passage, here very literally translated, becomes full of 
significance in the light of Manichaean studies and is to be 
associated with other allusions to the particular demon Kundag, 
such as ShGV. 16. 10-20; Bd. 28. 42; Av. Vd. 11. 9, 12 (=Phl. 
Vd. 9. 26, 35); 19. 41 (=Phl. Vd. 19. 138); cf. especially 
also Theodore bar Khoni, in Pognon, Coupes de Khouabir, p. 
188, and the references in Cumont, La Cosmogonie manichéenne, 
pp. 23-29, 69-75. 





13 Observe that Turfan Phl. has this word as gih, S. 9 c, 12 (=Salemann, 
Manichaica III-IV, p. 37). 

% So the Phil. word is best to be transcribed, as a derivative of *bune 
(loc.) data, cf. Salemann, ‘Ein Bruchstiik Man. Schr. im Asiat. Museum,’ 
in Mém. Acad. Imp. Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, 1904, p. 25§4. Salemann, 
ibid. p. 16 n. 2, p. 18 line 7, and p. 23 line 8, uses the transliteration buniydéak. 
For bin-dadtak see also Freiman, in WZKM 20. 240. 

5 So Madan’s text, rightly; see also Peshotan’s footnote ad Joc. 

% This Phl. form presumes an old Av. pairi-kara-, ‘encirclement, en- 
closure, orb.’ 
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I. RoyAL LETTERS 


FOUR OFENING FORMULAE are used by the Sargonid kings of 
Assyria in their correspondence: 1. ‘Word (or message) of 
the king’ (amdt Sarri)' 2. “Order of the king” (abit Sarri)? 
3. “‘Letter (or tablet) of so and so” (duppu puldni)} 4. “To 
A say: thus sayeth B” (ana pulani kibema umma Sarruma).4 
In writing to persons of equal rank, the salutation, added to 
one of the first three formulae, was: “I ar well! Greetings 
to you!” (Sulmu i451, li Sulmu ana kaSa) ;5 while, with individuals 





* See Harper, Letters (hereafter abbreviated Harp. or omitted) [287] 288- 
297 [298-300] 399-403 517-518 [571?] 944 1100 1170 [1172] [1186?] [1256?] 
1258 1260 [1380?]; CT xxii, 1. This formula is also used by the neo-Baby- 
lonian kings (Clay, Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech, Nos. 2-6, 115). 

2 Harp. 301-307 417 945; Ungnad, Babylonian letters of Hammurabi, No. 
132 (to Arad-Gula). This form is used by a princess (abit mdrat Sarri) (Harp. 
308). 

3 With the exception of Harp. 430 (duppu mar Sarri, letter of the crown- 
prince) and possibly of Harp. 1242 ([duppu Sar] Assur), the name of the king 
is mentioned after duppu: Esarhaddon (Harp. 918), ASurbanipal (1022 
[1040] 1151), SamaSSumukin (406 809 1385), Ummanalda (879), Nabi-bél- 
Sumate (838); Urzana (409); Nabuchadnezzar (Clay, Neo-Babylonian. Letters 
from Erech, No. 1). 

4 Harp. 914 [924 (13th century) 1282]. This form, current in the letters 
of Hammurabi and in the Amarna-correspondence, has fallen into desuetude 
in the Sargonid period. ASurbanipal uses it, in abridged form, in writing 
to the Babylonians, his clients (ana Babilai $abé kidinnia umma A Surbdnaplu) 
(Harp. 926). 

5 We find it in letters to the queen dowager (Harp. 303), to kings of Elam 
(1022 1040) and even in a letter to the Babylonians (Harp. 926) in which 
Agurbanipal evidently wishes to flatter them by considering them as of e- 
qual rank with himself. Fuller and abridged forms were also used: Harp. 
918 mentions sons, daughters, country, and magnates; 1151, which is frag- 
mentary, mentions palace and country, while 879 says laconically: ‘‘Greet- 
ings to my brother!’’. Harp. 409 (from Urzana to a high official) reads: 
“ana ka’’ instead of “ana kaSa’’. 
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of lesser rank, the king merely said: ‘I am well! Be of good 
cheer!’ (Sulmu 1451, libbaka lui tabka). In hasty notes (Harp. 
304-307 945) and in sarcastic letters (Harp. 403) the greeting 
was omitted entirely. 


II. LETTERS To ASSYRIAN KINGS 


The opening words of at least half of the letters to Assyrian 
kings published by Harper are: ‘To the king my lord. Thy 
servant so and so. Greetings to the king my lord! May Nabi 
and Marduk bless the king my lord!” (ana Sarri bélia, arduka 
pulanu, lai Sulmu ana Sarri bélia, Nabi u Marduk ana Sarri 
bélia likrubai). Each one of the four parts of this formula will 
be examined separately. 


(a)The Address. 


The standard form(‘‘to the king my lord’’) can be modified 
by the mention of the king’s name,’ or by the addition of his 
titles and epitheta ornantia.* 


A peculiar form of address, one word of which is still obscure, 





6 We find it after amat Sarri in Harp. 288 290 291 294 298-300 399 400 
402 517 1100 1170 1172; after abit Sarri in Harp. 302 417. Harper's restor- 
ation in 298-300 should be corrected by omitting the initial /4. The plural 
form is found with amét in 287 289 292 293 295-297 401 518 571 944 1258 
1260, with abit in 301. 


7 E. g. Sargon (Harp. 30 524 542 1016 1226 1355) or ASurbanipal (879 
1195). 


8 Bél-ibni uses the title “lord of kings’’ (bé Sarrdni) in addressing ASur- 
banipal (Harp. 280 282 284-286 [458] 460 462 520 521 [789 790]); Harp. 
793, where this title is omitted, was probably written to ASur-etil-ilani (cf. 
Behrens, Assyr. Babyl. Briefe, p. 26). Other titles found in the addresses 
are: Sarri kisSati (king of totality) (Harp. 1215,6 1259 1282 1345 1461), 
§arri kisSati dannu (mighty king of totality) (326), Sarri matati (king of coun- 
tries) (137 238 259 262 266 274 276-277 279 326 328 334-335 497 699 717 
736 etc.), Sarri Sarrani (king of kings) (258 750 cf. 1060,6. 8), bél Sarrani 
Sarri matdati (lord of kings and king of countries) (284). Harp. 256 reads: 
“ana béli Sarri bél Sarrani”’ (to my lord the king, lord of kings) and in 1016 
Sargon is addressed as “‘Sarri Babili, Sarri matati, Sarri dannu bélia’’ (king 
of Babylon, king of countries, mighty king, my lord). Harp. 654 reads: 
“To the great crownprince, the son of the king of the totality of countries.” 
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reads: ‘Into the presence (?) of the king my lord may I come” 
(ana dindn Sarri bélia lullik).° 

Some letters published by Harper have no address or signa- 
ture; these were supplemented by the messenger who brought 
the letter or by the envelope (cf. 1407). 


(b)The signature. 

When the writer was not known personally to the king, he 
occasionally identified himself by adding to his name the men- 
tion of his profession," or of his parentage. In a few reports, 
mainly astronomical, the introduction is omitted and the sig- 
nature is placed at the end.’ Urgent messages, letters of high 
officials, and military reports often contain merely the address 
and the signature, omitting all complimentary expressions." 


(c)The greeting. 
Very often addannt§ (strongly, from ana danni§: Harp. 855, 
3) is added to the standard salutation (“greetings to the king 





9 Harp. 422 [542] 698 721 747 749 793 [803] 832 833 835-837 899 900 913 
925 994 999 1016 1027 1047 1072 1095 (1182?] [1269] [1304?] [1330] 1339 
[1340]. In 1461 we should restore [ardu-ka] instead of [dup—pi], as Harper 
does. 422 reads: ana dindn Sarrukin bélia, li ana Sarrukin bélia, umma 
ana Sarri bélid-ma; this seems to indicate that the word dindn is pleonastic. 
913 reads simply: ana dindn bélia. This form of address is also used in 
writing to high officials: the Sukallu (748 781 805 844), the MAL.KAL 
(Saknu dannu?) (1413) Nabu-Sar-[...] (1185). On the meaning of this 
formula see especially: Behrens, Assyr. Babyl. Briefe, p. 27; Winckler, Alt- 
orient. Forschungen ii, 191; Waterman, AJSL 29. 1; Klauber, AJSL 30. 
234. In some cases (542 698 793 1047) the invocation to Nabi and Marduk 
follows. 793 adds: “to the king my lord” at the beginning. 

% 446(?) 447-449 464 (?) 466 472 473 477 490 632 997 1053 1164 1278. 
One letter to the king (1245) omits the address and signature and begins 
with the invocation. The following documents published by Harper cannot 
be classed as letters: 457 461 609 877 969 1105 1239 1280 1367-1369 1452. 

m “Prefect of ASSur’’ (150); “the scribe of the new house” (189); “‘the 
commander of the fortress of Appina’’ (343); “priest of Bit-Kidmuri’’ (710); 
“the scribe whom the king appointed in the house of the palace overseer” 
(733); see also 166 415 419 533 812 829 (cf. 423 671) 1111 1234 etc. 

2 E. g. 152 209 847. 

8 Harp. 416 993 1006 1409 1447-1448 are astronomical reports; 222 702 
1111 deal with other matters. 

™ Harp. [73] 121-125 166 205 206 329 443 515 526 650 [765] 796 [1209?] 
[1414]; cf. 112 (to an official) and 152 (to the crownprince). 
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my lord’’) to express the superlative; not seldom it is repeated 
for emphasis, being found no less than five times in the intro- 
duction of Harp. 178 (cf. 977). Harp. 377, after repeating 
three times the word Sulmu (greetings) adds: ‘“‘a thousand 
greetings to the king my lord”’. 

In isolated cases (Harp. 215 216) the signature follows the 
greeting instead of preceding it. In very many letters the 
opening formula contains only the address, the signature, and 
the greeting.’ 


(d) The invocation and the wishes. 


The standard form (‘“‘may Nabi and Marduk bless the king 
my lord’’) is modified by the addition of addanni§, strongly 
(repeated three times in 118). It appears also in isolated var- 
lations: ‘“‘may they, in the faithfulness of their heart (ina 
kun libbisunu), bless the king my lord’”’ (Harp. 970); ‘‘a thousand 
times, exceedingly much, may they bless the king my lord 
etc.”” (Harp. 434); ‘‘may they bless the king, his servant [the 
writer], and his servants” (Harp. 872). <A notable variety in 
the choice of the gods invoked and of the expressions of good 
wishes prevails in the Harper Letters. 


(1) The gods. 


The number of the gods named in the invocation varies from 
one to twenty. In certain cases a general mention is used: 
“the great gods” (Harp. 334-335 337-340 476 744 746 1202); 
“the gods of Assyria and Elam’’ (1400); ‘‘the gods of all coun- 
tries’’ (831, cf. 7,17); “‘the gods of Esagil’’ (119; 120 [sic!]); 
“the gods of Ekur and Nippur”’ (797 [1465?]); “‘the gods dwell- 
ing in Dir-Sarrukin’’ (167 990). The clause “the great gods 
of heaven and earth”’ is used alone or added to a list of gods 
(434 549 [cf. 716] 654 970 [1465]; ‘dwelling in heaven and earth”’: 
797) .%6 





13 This form of introduction (ana Sarri bélia, arduka pulanu, li Sulmu ana 
Sarri bélia), being one of the most common in the Harper Corpus, is here 
listed only for volumes 1-2: 100-107 126-129 136 138 139 144-148 151 [153] 
154-156 157-165 168-172 173 174 179 180 182 188 190-191 192-195 196- 
199 201 202 207 208 212 218; cf. 175 (to the crownprince). 

** Harp. 7 reads: ‘The great gods of heaven and earth, the gods dwell- 
ing in Assyria and Akkad, the gods of all countries”. 
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Single gods: ASur of ESarra: Harp. 941 [991]; in 419 IS(?). 
SAR.RA should probably be read ESarra; 733: “A&Sur king of 
the gods, dweller of ESarra’’. 

[Star of Arbela: Harp. 378 (cf. [1438]) [1031 ?]. 

Nabi ‘the lord of countries’: 404, 10; Nabi: 1153, rev. 12. 

Nin.lil “‘the gracious mother’: Harp. 1060. 

SamaS: 1439. 


Two gods: Male: 


A’ur, Sama’: 1094 1101. 

Bél, Marduk: 874. 

Bél, Nabi: 137 176 211 [279] 324 (to the queen dowager)525 
558 774 804 [805?] 808 [12342] 1259 [1269?] 1383, rev.1 1457. 

Nabi, Marduk: in hundreds of letters. 

Nin.ib, Nusku: 1131 1338. 

Sama&, Adad: 2. 

Sama&, Bél: cf. 958, rev. 8. 

Sama’, Marduk: 852; cf. [278]; 958, rev. 24. 


_ Female: 
Guia, Sarpanit: 1404 
IStar of Erech, Nana: cf. 880 1387. 


Couples: 

Adad, Nin.lil: 1223 (cf. [699]). 

Anu, [Star: 781 1095. 

Agur, [Star: 209 [217?] 533 1249, rev. 1415. 

Agur, Nin.lil: Letters of Tab-sil-ESarra: 87-98 396-398 480- 
483 (possibly also 330 547 562).—{213? 551? 577 812? 1015? 
1152 1433]. 

Marduk, Sarpanit: 496-500 [501] 844 861 1374, rev. 

Nabi, TaSmét, ‘‘the gods of this temple’: 872. 

Nergal, La-as: cf. 258, 8 (to the queen dowager). 

Nin.ib, Gula: 108-111 204 248 391-392 465 [476?] 525 [570] 
1370; cf. 1230. 

Sin, Nin.gal: Letters from Harran: 131 133-135 [701] (cf. 
132, to the Sukallu); from Kisig: 210 736; from Satténa: 942; 
from Ur: 920 [974?] [1207] 1274; from unknown localities: [625] 
[935?] 1220 (‘‘Sin, Nin.gal, into whose presence the king has 
come’’) 1223 1395. 

UraS, Nin.e.gal: Letters from Dilbat: 994 cf. 326 [764]. 
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City and Temple: 


Erech and E.Anna: Letters of Kudurru: 274-275 277 754- 
755; letters of Nabii-uSabSi: 266-270 272 751-753; fragmen- 
tary: 859 866 964 1062 1135 1231 1309. 


Three gods (minor groups of gods within the lists are separated 
by semicolons) : 


Agur; Bél, Nabi: 352 [923?] [1048] 1179, obv. and rev.; let- 
ters of ASurbanipal as crownprince to Esarhaddon: 1001 1026 
[1257]. 

Agur; Nabi, Marduk: 839. 

Agur; Nin.gal, Bél-agi (lord of the crescent, i.e. Sin): 514 
(‘‘who love the name of the king’’). 

A&ur, SamaS, Marduk: 258 276 [278?] 454 [456?] [5762] 750 
1136 [1138] 1345; letters of Bél-ibni: 280 [281] 282 284 285 
[286] [458] 462 520 521 789-792 794-795 1222 [1311]. Cf. 917 
(to the queen dowager). 

Bel, ASur, Nin.ib: 493. 

Bél, Nabi; Bélit balati: 740. 

Bél, Nabi; Nergal: 371 778-779. 

Bel, Nabi; SamaS: 895 916,9. 12 1109 1183 1237 1373. 

Bél; Nin.ib, Nusku: 238-239 [240] 327-328 344 1074 [1465]. 

Nabi, Marduk; [Star of Arbela: 671 1438; cf. 378. 

Nabi, Marduk; Sin: 116. 

Sin; Nabi, Marduk: 1016. 

Sin, Nin.gal, Nusku: 1150, 8. 


Four gods: 
Agur, [...]; Nabi, Marduk: 86. 
A&gur, Bél; Nabi, Sama&: 76, rev. 6. 
A&gur, Bél; Sama3, Marduk: 328. 
Agur, [Star; Bél, Nabi: 1389. 
Agur, [Star; Nabi, Marduk: 177. 
Agur, Nin.lil; Nabi, Marduk: 149 [1220, 5-6?]. 
A&gur, Sama’; Bél, Nabi: 756 862 1245. 
ASur, Sama’; Marduk, Nabi: 141 [722]. 
A&ur, Sama’; Nabi, Marduk: 1410, rev. 
[ASur?], Sama3; Sin, Nin.gal: [1228]. 
A&ur, Sin, Sama’; Bél: 377 [894?] (‘‘and the great gods”’). 
Bél, Nabi; Bélit of Erech, Nana: cf. 815. 
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Bél, Nabi; [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Bit-Kidmuri: 186. 

Bél, Nin.lil; Nin.ib, Nusku: 797. 

Bél, [SarpaniJtum; IStar of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela: 1217. 

{Naba], Marduk; [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela: 696. 

Nabi, Marduk; Sin, Nin.gal: Letters of Arad-Ea: 27 29 [612?] 
667 669. 
Five gods: 

Agur, Sin, Sama’; Adad, Marduk: 603. 

Agur, Sin, Sama&; [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela: 1098. 

Agur, Sin, Sama’; Nabi, [Marduk?]: 1150. 

Agur, Sin, Sama; Nin.ib, Gula: 719. 

Bél, Bélit Sumi (MU); Nabi, TaSmét, Nana: 426. 

Bél, Nabi; Nin.lil, Bélit of Kidmuri, [Star of Arbela:187. 

Bél, Sarpanit; Nabi, Nana, TaSmét: 54 (to a princess). 

Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabi, TaSmét, Nana: 119 120 1385. 

Nabi, Marduk; Sin, Nin.gal, Nusku: 28. 
Six gods: 

A&gur, Sin, Sama3; Nabi,[...], Marduk: 654 (to the crown- 
prince). 

A&ur, Sin, Samas; [...]!7 Nabi, Nergal: 657. 

ASur, Sama’; Bél, Nabi; Sin, Nergal: 216. 
Seven gods: 

Agur, Bél, Nabi; Sin, Nergal; [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Ar- 
bela: 697. 

A&ur, Bél, Nabi; Sin, Sama&; [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela: 
1384. 

Agur, Sin, Sama’; Bél, Nabi; 1Star of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela: 
[979] 1092 [1107] 1171 1218. 

Bél, Bélit bal[ati], Bélit of Babylon, Nabi, TaSmét; [Star of 
Nineveh, Istar of Arbela: 220(to the secretary of the palace). 

Nabi, Marduk; Sama§&, Bél, [. .]; [Star of Nineveh, I&tar of 
Arbela: 889. 
Eight gods: 

Agur, Sama&; Bél, Nabi, Nergal; [Star of Nineveh, [Star of 
Bit-Kidmurra, [Star of Arbela: [992] [1110]. 

Afgur, Sama; Bél, Sarpanit; Nabi, TaSmét; [Star of Nineveh, 
IStar of Arbela: 114 453. 


17 Jastrow (Religion, ii, 602) restores ‘‘IStar (?)’’; I would suggest “Bél’’ 
(cf. 371 778-9 and 216; see also 992+1110). 
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Nine gods: 

Agur, Sama’; Bél, Nabi; Nergal, La-as; ISum; Adad; IBAD. 
IR (Briinnow 1561): 434. 

A&gur, Sin, Sama’; Bél, Nabu; Nergal; [Star of Nineveh, [Star 
of Arbela: 662. 

Agur, Sin, Samas; Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabi, TaSmét; [Star of 
Nineveh, [Star of Arbela: Letters of Arad-Nabi: 113 115 427 
[495] [1133?] [1147?] (‘“‘who love thy kingship’’). 

Ten gods: 

...A&ur, Sin, Sama’; Adad; Bél, Nabi; Nin.ib...Nusku; 

IStar of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela: 923, 17f. 


Fourteen gods: 

[Agur,] Sin, Sama’; Adad; Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabi, TaSmét; 
IStar of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela; Nin.ib, Gula; Nergal, La-as: 6. 
Fifieen gods: 

Agur, Nin.lil; Sin, Samas, Adad; Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabi, 
Ta&Smét; [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela; Nin.ib, Nin.ib;* 
Nergal, La-as: 358. 

Twenty gods (or more): 

A&ur, Sin, Samas, Adad; [...]; SAG.ME.GAR (i.e. Jupiter), 
DIL.BAT (i. e. Venus); Marduk, [Sarpanit]; Nabi, TaSmét; 
LU.[BAD.SAG.US] (i. e. Saturn), LU.BAD.GUD.BIR (i. e. 
Mercury); Sarra[t...], Sarrat Kidmuri, [I8tar of] Arbela; 
Nin.ib, [Gula], Nergal, La-as: 7. 

Uncertain fragments: 

Ae. GE1...L1......: 120 

..., ASur, [...], [Star, Marduk: 1430. 

Bél, [Sarpani]tum, [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela, Sama&(?) 
...1166. 


...Naba...[S3tar of...: 1075. 
....+, Nin.lil, ...., Aia, Adad..., Nabi, Ta3mét,..., [I5- 
tar of] Arbela; Nin.ib, Gula, ..: 1166. 


...., Zamama, Nergal, DI.TAR (i.e. daianu, judge, a title 
of Sama’)..... 916. 





*% Van Gelderen (B.A. iv. 510) considers this repetition a dittography; 
Clay (The Empire of the Amorites, p. 75) affirms with more plausibility that 
“both the god and the goddess are addressed” (i. e. Jnurta and Ninuria), 
a view confirmed by the list of gods in 6, given above, which is practically 
identical and has ‘‘Nin.ib, Gula”’. 
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The interest of these lists transcends epistolary usage; they 
seem to grant us a unique glimpse into the private religion of 
the times. A considerable difference in matters of worship be- 
tween individuals, cities, and professions appears in the choice 
of the gods invoked in these introductions; the patron gods of 
the city or of the profession of the writer, the gods with whom 
he feels himself in closest relation, are asked to bless the king. 
Physicians call upon Nin.ib and Gula, the healing gods (cf. 
e. g. Harp. 108-110). Priests would not omit, in their lists, 
the names of their own gods: Nabi-paSir, a Sin priest, invokes 
Sin and Nin.gal; Arad-Ea, probably also a Sin priest, adds 
Nabi and Marduk to the list of his own gods (Sin and Nin. 
gal or these two and Nusku); a priest of Nin.ib invokes Bél 
Agur and Nin.ib (Harp. 493). Military men often omit the 
invocation of the gods. Sometimes it is possible to know the 
city from which the letter was sent by the names of the gods 
invoked: at Erech they call upon ‘‘Erech and E.Anna”’ or 
“ [Star of Erech and Nana’’; at Nippur “Bél (written En.lil), 
Nin.ib, and Nusku”’; at ASSur, “ASur and Nin.lil (or [Star)”’ 
or “‘A&Sur”’ alone;at Babylon ‘Marduk and Sarpanit’’; at Nineveh 
“TStar of Nineveh” (186); at Arbela, “IStar of Arbela’’ (671). 
Similarly the patron gods of the city are invoked in letters 
from Kutha (?) (1254), Dir-Sarrukin (167), and Dilbat (326 764 
994). Sin and Nin.gal are found in letters from the centers of 
the worship of the moon god: Ur, Harran, Kisig, and Satténa. 


(2) The wishes. 

The good wishes sent to the king may be classed as personal 
and political. 

The first group contains wishes that could be sent to any pri- 
vate individual. The three blessings that the gods are asked 
to grant the king are long life, health and happiness, and off- 
spring. The writers hope that the gods will give to the king 
“long days, protracted years’’,” ‘length of days, lasting reign ;’’” 





1» Omé arkiite Sandte dardte ana Sarri bélia liddini’’: Harp. 86 259 260 
262 350 493 496 696 744 811 992 1117 1128 1173 [1217?] 1220 [1243]. ‘Many 
days (timé ma’date), long years”: 525 530 733 1092. 603 (cf. 797;7) reads: 
[...] balati aimé arkiite etc. 990 has ‘‘dimé arkiite” only. 

2 “Araku tmé labar palé likisa’’: 280 (Harper reads ‘‘ki-li-5u’’) [281] 
285 [286] [1402?] [1430]; cf. 462 839. 
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they beg the gods to “prolong the days of the king’’,* ‘‘to keep 
him alive one hundred years’’,” “‘to lengthen his reign’’,*? ‘“‘to 
bless him for many years’’,*4 in a word: “long live the king 
in Assyria!’ In writing to the queen dowager they express 
the hope that the gods “‘may grant life to the king.’ The same 
thought is expressed more concretely in the wish that ‘“‘the 
king may hold his grandchildren on his knees”’;”” nay, they add 
with a touch of humor, ‘‘may the king see gray hairs in their 
beards! ’’8 

The formula commonly used to wish the king happiness and 
good health reads, literally: ‘‘May (the gods) give the king 
my lord well-being of the heart, well-being of the flesh’’.? An- 
other common expression is: ‘‘May the heart of the king be of 
good cheer!’’.3° The wishes for long life are variously combined 
with those for health and happiness: may the gods grant the 
king “long days, years of good health’, “long days of hap- 
piness and health,’’s? “happiness, health, length of days’’,55 “‘long 





at “Ome Sa Sarrilurrika’’: [80 at the end?] 119 120 ((471,5], cf. 1383,rev.2). 

22 “‘C Sundte ana Sarri bélia luballita#’’: 113-115 494 [495]; cf. 368,8; 453,6. 

3 “Tisalbira palika’’: 716. 

4 “‘Sandte ma'date likrubi’’: 223 (to the ereSu or gardener). 

as“ Sarru bélia ina ™*ASSur la dara”: 1173. 

% “Sarru bélia luballita’”’: 917. 

a7 “* Mar-maré-su Sarru bélia ina burkifu (ina sikifu:453, 16) lintuh’’: 178 
406, rev. 12-15 [1126]. 

2 ‘‘ParSumate ina zikniSunu limur": 178; cf. 113,rev. 15ff- (“their sons 
and grandchildren will grow old, the king my lord shall see it!’’). 

2 “Tb libbi tib Seré ana Sarri bélia liddina’’: 5 108-111 119-120 186 
248 280-282 284-286 [313?] 378 391-392 437 [456] 465 496 514 521 525 570 
[662?] 740 795 (likbd: may they command) 852 [873] 1092 [1173] [1179] 
{1219] 1220 1243 1370 [1388] [1402?] [1430]. In 992 “huda& libbi” (joy of 
the heart) is added; in 1150 “liddinad’’ is wanting. Other variants: “fab 
libbi itid libbi (696); “tab Seré hud libbi.. .liSruki’’ (744). 

3° “Libbu Sa Sarri bélia li tab’’ (cf. Ylvisaker, Gramm. 505): 5 12 188 200 
225-226 261 [313?] 424 548 [594] 730-732 883 919 970 [977] [1008] [1011] 
1074 [1179] [1193]; “la tab-5u"’: 178 227; “‘ma'dis la tab": 349; “‘addannis’’: 
178 227 [637] 730-731 919 etc. 

3s “Ome arkiite Sandte tub Seré’’: 1171; amé rukite: [1023]. ‘Omé arkite 
Sanate ma’date {ib libbi” (long days, many years of happiness): 1143 1384. 

32 “‘Omé arkiite $a tub libbi tab Seré luballitika’’: 137. ‘‘Omé arkiite tab 
Seré u hud libbi.. .lisrukti: 337-340 476 744 746 1202; cf. 257. 

3 “Tab libbi tub Sere arak timé $a Sarri bélia’’: [456] 791-792 839 
1402? 1430. With the addition of “‘labar palé” (length of reign): 280-1 
285-6 794. “‘Araku iimé {ub libbi tub Seré’’: 282 458. “Tub libbi tub Seré 


on 
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days of happiness, many years of rejoicing, contentment, and 
gladness’ .34 

Offspring was the highest blessing. The culmination of a 
poetic description of national prosperity is: “procreation is 
blessed” (talittu aSrat) (Harp. 2, obv. 20f). A not uncommon 
wish is: “may (the gods) give the king my lord old age (and) 
progeny”’.’5 The following, on the contrary, is found only once: 
“May the great gods establish the foundation of thy offspring 
like heaven and earth’’.% 

Political good wishes to the kings of Assyria refer to the 
security and success of their rule: “may (the gods) make firm 
the throne of the king my lord’’,3? may they give him “‘a scepter 
of righteousness, an everlasting throne’”’.3* The writers wish the 
king ‘‘peace’’,3? they hope the king will attain his desire, see 
prosperity," and be granted by the gods the wish of his heart.* 
These various good wishes are also found in manifold combi- 
nations.* Stereotyped wishes are found in the body of some 





araku timu ma'ditu”: 521. “Arak timé tub libbi u labar palé”: 520 700 
(1136?). 

"31 “Ome arkiite Sa tib libbi Sanate ma’date Sa ulsu fidati u risati:”’ 530. 

3s “ Sibatu littitu ana Sarri bélia liddina”’: [26] 76,rev. 10 353,rev 378 
453 (cf. 733 797: Sebi-e); “‘luSabbia” (satisfy): 113-115 177 494 (495) 970. 

36 “‘Jlini rabiti kima Samé u irsitim iSdi piri’ka lukinna’’: 334. 

37 ‘“‘Kussé $a Sarri bélia lukinnii’: 119-120; ‘tana dardti’’, forever: 177, 
cf. 525. ‘“‘ISdi kusst Sarriti §a Sarri bélia (Sarritika: 1107) ana ami sati 
lukinni’’ (may they establish the foundation of the royal throne of the 
king my lord unto the last day): 453 [970] [1075?] [1107]; cf. Kussé Sa 
darati”’ (eternal throne): 525 (cf. 812 923,19); “Kunnu iSdu kussi Sar- 
riitu’’ (firm foundation of the royal throne): 328 (ana itimi sali) 1387, 8; 
“Sarriti $a darata palé araké’”’ (eternal kingship, long reign): 916, 13. 

38 “*Hattu isirtu kussé dari’’: 260 262 350 811 [1117] [1128] “‘hattu iSirtu 
re’iitu teniSéti’’ (righteous scepter, rule of mankind): 797. 


399 “ Sulmu lis’ala” (greet?): 258 263 (to the queen dowager); 345 (private) 
750. ‘“Sulmu ana dari” (eternal peace): 514 806. “Masar Sulmi balati 
itti Sarri bélia lipkidi’’ (may they appoint at the side of the king a watchman 
[guardian angel? cf. 1133,9] of peace and life; cf. Behrens, Briefea 404): 113 
(sic!) 427 453 778 779 1133. 

« “Sarru sibussu 1 k§ud’’: 844, rev. 10. 

a “NimalSu lukallima’’: 9 12; cf. “‘nimal§u Sarru bélia limur’: 1383, 
rev. 3 (may the king see the prosperity of the crownprince). 

4 “Sumrat libbi ana Sarri bélia luSakSida”’: 141. 

43 ‘May they give the king my lord long days, endless years, protracted 
life, youth (sakur), conquest (kaSddu)’’: 493; ‘“‘may they grant unto the 
king a life of long days, happiness, health, a lasting reign, and a firm foundation 
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letters after the mention of a royal votive gift (340,17-22; 404, 
10-15) or of a religious ceremony (113 667 858 923; cf. 379, 
rev. 8f; 1383). Wishes for the royal princes are also found in 
letters to the king (404,13ff 434,7 453,13ff 1383,rev. 1-4). 
The longest complimentary introductions, presenting the richest 
variety of formulae of greeting, are to be found in the letters 
of Adad-Sum-usur (letters to the king: 1-3 5-9 11-14 16 357- 
360 362-365 650-653). 

In a number of letters we find, after the greeting, the words: 
“All is well with so and so’’.44 This expression is applied to 
the nation,* to cities, to temples, to the military forces,® the 
palaces,” and the officials.% 





of the king’s royal throne unto the last day”: 328; “peace, life and long 
days”: 279; “‘might and power” (litu dandnu): 1060 (partly obscure). 
371, 14-18 expresses the hope that the king’s throne will pass down to his 
descendants and family forever. Nabi-bél-Sumate writes to the king that 
he is sending his messenger with horses and men to greet him (832 833 835 
836 837, cf. 721, 5ff). “‘Bél and Nabi will give the king a broad ear (i. e. 
a keen mind)”: 211/rev. 13f, 1153 /rev. 12ff. 

« “Sulmu ana pulani” means “‘all is well with so and so”, while “la Sulmu 
ana pulani” means “greetings to so and so”’ (see Delattre in PSBA 22, 294ff; 
Ylvisaker, Zur Babyl. Assyr. Grammatik, p. 63). 

4s ‘‘Mati Sa Sarri bélia’’ (the king’s country): 126 128-129 130 138-139 
146 174 216 226-227 424 431 502-504 506-510 [637] 704 (?) 705 713 715 
732 [883?] 1083. 978 adds: ‘“‘libbi mati addanni§ li taba’’ (may the heart 
of the land be greatly cheered). ‘‘Assyria”: 92 196-197 199 200 397 730- 
731. “The people of the land”: 893. ‘“Bit-Zamani": 757, 8 (the meaning 
of obv. 4: a. za. pi. me is obscure to me). 

 Calah (232-233), Dar-Sarrukin (232), Assur (92 99 397), Babylon and 
Borsippa (313), Diri (1093: to the secretary of the palace). 

47 “‘Ekurrate’: 92 196-197 199 216 232 [233] 397 730-371; ‘‘bit ilani Sa 
Sarri” (the house of the gods of the king): 994 1074; ‘“‘bit ilanika”’ (the 
house of thy gods): 1200. “ESarra’’: 92 [99] 397; “Ekur’” (masarti Sa 
Ekur: the garrison of Ekur): 831: “All is well with the city and temple 
of the king”: 254 (to the queen dowager). “The garrison of E.Anna’’: 1200. 

# “@lFTajse" (the fortifications): 200 208 238 424 502 504 548 732 932 
(adds: “of the king my lord”) 1349. “The fortification”: 146 343 388, 
cf. 1093. ‘‘The fortifications and the forces of the king’’ (emaku) 261 264 
(“emaki”). “Birat”’ (the stronghold): 138 -139 196-197 199 314 431 
503 506-507 [508] 509 [510] 524 (““Birti $a Sarri”) 704 705 730 731 893 
(with emiki) 952 (“of the king”) 1068. ‘“‘Masarati, masarti, or masaré”’ 
(the garrisons): 175 (to the crownprince) 176 (adds: addanni§, much) 186 
225 315 318 349 (645 adds: gabbi, all; cf. 187,rev. 5; to the crownprince). 
# “All is well with the palace of all Assyria’: 216. 

‘The servants of the king’: 343 757. “Pikitti Bélit parsi” (the ad- 
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In some letters the writer tells the king that he is praying 
for his lord’s life and prosperity;* this is regularly done after 
the invocation of certain gods.5? Occasionally the writer calls 
himself a “‘blesser”’ of the king.% 


Mention should also be made of a number of unique forms 
of introductions.*4 


While most letters end abruptly after the discussion of the 
business in hand, we find at the end of some letters the dates 
or stereotyped expressions, such as: ‘“‘May the heart of the 
king be of good cheer’ (153 157 495 etc.), ‘let the king do as 
he pleases’’;5° “‘let the king notice’’;’ “I am writing the king 
about this matter’ (1164); “let the king listen” (116); “I re- 
mind the king of it” (680); “for the rest, let the king send in- 





ministration (?) of B. p.): 5 12 178 586 (cf. 1347,15) (see Delitzsch, BA 
2, 20; Delattre, PSBA 22. 300; Behrens, Ass. Bab. Briefe p. 82, footnote 1). 
“Pikitti 5a bit kutalli’’: 9 [597]. ‘‘Pikittati gabbu’’ (all the administrations): 
970. “The court lady’: 232 (233). 


St 326 412 418 [718] [841-842] 844,rev. 13 880 [1089, 1208] 1230 1261 [1338] 
1387 1431. See also: 219 (private), 324 (to the queen dowager), 1431 
(to an official). 

52 ‘Sin and Ningal’’: 210 736 920 [974] 1274 1395; “Ura and Nin.e. 
gal”: 326 764. ‘“Erech and E.Anna’”’: 266-270 272 274-275 277 751-754 
[859] [964 1135 1231 1309]. 

33 “‘Karibi $a bélia anaku”’: 844; “kdrib Sarri bélifu’’: 266; “‘Kdribka”’ 
(thy blesser): 979 1092 1384 (all three by Marduk-Sallim-abé). 

54 ‘This is the rest of the words of the former letter” (i. e. the continua- 
tion of an unfinished letter): 435; “The words which the Babylonians 
speak in the presence of the king’: 878 (cf. 1280?); “Let the king send 
instructions to so and so”: 976. The meaning of “Egirtu 5a taSlimati” 
(safe-conduct?) is doubtful (446). ‘The word (dibbu) about the eclipse”’ 
1006 (i-bu, in 512, should probably be read ‘‘dib-bu’’: the word of so and so 
to so and so). 

55 289 296 301 395 517 518 671 829 879 944 [1022] 1142 1151 1170 1210 
1262 1406. 

s6 “Sarru bélia aki $a ili’u lipus(u)"’: 267 269 336 496 497 [501] 628 
717 [779] etc. Variants: ‘ki Sa Sarru ila’uni lipus’’: 732; “uma ki Sa ina 
pan Sarri bélia mahiruni lipusi’’ (now let them do according to the pleasure 
of the king): 83 1060 1096; ‘‘as the gods of the king wish, let him do”: 1203, 
obv. 8f. Harper omits “‘i/i’u"’ in 201; in 912 he reads: “‘li-din-nu-us" (for 
li- pu-u§?). 

st “Sarru belia li idi”’: 750 (adi: 493 1234; idu; 498). 
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structions” (845); ‘‘now what the king wishes to say, let him 
say” (246); “preserve this letter’ (269). Expressions of de- 
votion,® good wishes, and prayers (844) are also to be found 
at the end of Assyrian letters to the king.® 


III. Private LETTERS 


1. Formulae of greeting similar to those of royal letters. The 
“gardener” (ereSu), who has, without sufficient reason, been con- 
sidered no other than the king himself, uses the form: ‘Abit 
ereSu ana pulani; Sulum iasi”’ (order of the gardener to so and 
so; I am well); 1435. The introduction of 896 reads: ‘‘Duppu 
pulani ana pulani; Sulmu ia, libbaka li tabka”’ (letter of so and 
so to so and so; I am well, may your heart be of good cheer). 
In 1112 we come across the ancient Babylonian form: “Ana 
pulani kibema umma”’ (to so and so say). 


2. Formulae of greeting similar to those of letters to the king. 


One letter has nothing but the address and signature in the 
introduction (523), four merely add the usual greeting (la 5ulmu 
ana puldni, greetings to so and so; 855 910 [933] 1093), and one 
(912) has the standard invocation of Nabi and Marduk after 
the address and signature. In a letter to the secretary of the 
palace (220) the address is followed by an invocation to seven 
gods (see above) and by wishes of “long days, happiness, and 
good health’. The address ‘ana dindn puldni lullik’’, as we 
have noticed, is also used in writing to high officials (748 781 
805 844 913 1185 1431); in one case (1185) the writer adds: 
“may Nabi and Marduk bless my lord”. The introduction of 
451 reads: ‘“‘May Nabi and Marduk grant thee, as a gift, 
happiness, health, and long days”. The initial formula of 1024 
is also exceptional, in private correspondence: ‘‘/d puldnu ana 
puldni iktibi’’ (so and so says to so and so). 





8 “What the king commands” (minu Sa Sarru ikabbuni): [32] [129] 136 
143 179 371 440 445 737 1378. 

so 733; 1249; 211 1153; [1098]. 

6 In replying to royal letters the subject in hand is introduced by the 


formula: “ina muhhi...5a Sarru béli iSpuranni ma@..."’ (concerning what 
the king wrote about...). In referring to a conversation with the king 
the formula is: “ina muhhi Sa Sarru béli ikbuni..." (concerning what the 


king said: cf. 18: “concerning what the king said yesterday...’’). 
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3. Formulae of greeting proper to private letters. 


The standard introduction of private letters in the neo-Baby- 
lonian period reads: “Duppu puldni ana puldni, li Sulmu ana: 
abia (219), ahia (214), maria (1201) bélia (907), kaSt (185 has 
ka-a-si instead of kasz)’’ (“letter of so and so to so and so; greet- 
ings to my father, brother, son, lord, or to thee’; according to 
the degree of familiarity between them). Sometimes the greet- 
ing is omitted: ‘‘Letter of so and so to so and so”: 527 623 
830 [898] 906 949 1125. Invocations are seldom used and vary 
greatly: ‘‘May Bél and Nabi greet (?) so and so” (345 806); 
“Greetings to my lord; may Bél and Nabi declare the peace 
and happiness of my lord in Erech and E. Anna”’ (1129); “‘Greet- 
ings! May Sama declare thy life unto the last day!” (1439); 
““May Bél, Nabi, Bélit of Erech, and Nana pronounce for you 
the judgment of Erech and of the gods’’ (815, a collective let- 
ter). 


6t This was also the standard form in private correspondence in the Sar- 
gonid period. We find it in: 185 214 219 [229] 806 854 897 901 907 1337 
1407. 219 contains a prayer. “Lad Sulmu" is omitted in 830 1201. 























THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE GUDEA INSCRIPTIONS 


IRA MAURICE PRICE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to discuss briefly one division 
only of the geography of the times of Gudea, as revealed on 
the Cylinders and Statues of that monarch, now in our pos- 
session. Gudea was patesi of Lagash, beginning about 2450 B. c., 
the supposed date of his accession to the overlordship of that 
great city. 

The center of the politico-commercial activity of Gudea was 
the city of Lagash (modern Tello), situated in the lower Tigris- 
Euphrates valley, a few miles northeast of the modern town 
of Shatra, about an hour’s ride east of the Shatt el Hai, a small 
stream, upon the banks of whose original channel the city of 
Lagash was probably built. 


This great center was thus fixed in that wonderful alluvial 
plain, with an abundant supply of waters for irrigation, and 
presumably, from the inscriptions themselves, for shipping, in 
the Shatt el Hai, and probably within a few miles of an eastern 
irrigation branch of the Euphrates river. 


The city of Lagash had been in existence at least from the 
reign of Mesilim of Kish in the third dynasty of that city (a- 
bout 3600 B. c.). Hence Gudea came to the governorship of 
a city more than one thousand years old, splendidly situated 
physically and commercially, and with large prestige. Racially 
considered, it was located in Sumer, the southern division of 
ancient Babylonia, in distinction from Akkad, the northern 
section of that valley. 


The political status of Lagash in Gudea’s period seems to 
have been one of independence, as no mention is made in any 
of these documents of any clashes or battles between Lagash 
and its neighboring cities; no record is found of any tribute 
collected or paid, nor of any other marks of subservience or 
41 
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sovereignty. Only one bit of military movement is mentioned 
and that was the conquest by Lagash of Anshan of Elam (Statue 
B vi 64-68), whence booty was brought and deposited in the 
temple of Eninnu. On the other hand, the Cylinders and all 
the Statues recite in enthusiastic and laudatory terms the re- 
ligious activities of prosperous peace. 

Gudea, the governor, seems to have been the first of a new 
line of rulers, as he nowhere refers to any of his ancestors. His 
aggressive spirit and devotion to the divinities of the city made 
him a force in the restoration of its crumbling temples of other 
days, and in the extension of the influence and power of the 
city. In the four great districts of Lagash—Nina, Uru, Uru- 
kugga, and Girsu—he demonstrated his devotion by his plans 
for his marvellous complexes of buildings. In Girsu he rebuilt 
Eninnu to his city-god Ningirsu. In Urukugga he constructed 
a temple to Gatumdug; and, in addition, he dedicated shrines 
to Bau, Ninharsag, Eanna and others. 

The material requirements to carry out such large building- 
plans, on the part of Gudea, were far beyond the available re- 
sources of Lagash, or even of Sumer as we see it from the 
known texts. Clay bricks were the only local available building 
material. All timbers, stone, metals, bitumen, etc., had to be 
imported, and some of them from territories on the edge of 
the known horizon of that day. It is largely in connection with 
such importations that we are introduced to the topography of 
the times of Gudea. 

The first noticeable topographical lines laid down are mention- 
ings of the two great rivers of that famous valley, the Tigris and 
Euphrates; the former is mentioned four times and the latter 
twice. Their chief characteristic is their value in producing 
abundant crops, and hence prosperity to the entire country. 
They were the feeders of canals, which promoted irrigation and 
navigation for the entire list of great cities that dotted that 
famous early valley. 

Of all the cities which are known to have occupied a prominent 
place in the life of that valley in Gudea’s day, we find the name 
of (a) Kish, the most ancient and strongest seat of Semitic cul- 
ture, the chief city of Akkad; identified as the modern ruins 
and village of El-Ohémir, less than ten miles east of the site 
of old Babylon, and on the east bank of the old bed of the 
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Euphrates. Its first king, Mesilim, of the third dynasty 
(3638 B. C.), was ruler of several cities, among them Lagash, 
thus revealing the comparative importance of Kish in that 
valley about 1200 years before the time of Gudea. This city 
is mentioned but once. 

(b) Nippur was a city of which the god Ningirsu was prince. 
It was situated fifty-five miles southeast of Babylon, and seventy 
miles northeast of Tello, and on the east bank of Shatt el-Nil. 
It was the one city that contained the central shrine of the 
god Enlil, the chief of the gods. Its antiquity and importance 
have been abundantly proved by the excavations of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It is mentioned once only. 

(c) Eridu (modern Abu Shahrein), stood about ten miles south 
of Ur, and fifty miles south of Tello. It was ruled over by 
Ea, called the king. To this city Ningirsu made a visit, 
and in this place his sister was born. Eridu is mentioned 
ten times. 

(d) Shuruppak (modern Fa4ra), east of the Euphrates, near 
Shatt el-Kar, the southern extension of Shatt el-Nil, about forty 
miles northwest of Tello, and twenty miles south of Bismya. 
It is mentioned once, together with Kish. 

Apparently Gudea was on peaceful terms with all these four 
cities, and doubtless fostered trade relations with them. But 
his elaborate building-plans required him to search farther afield 
for the many varieties of material needed for those construc- 
tions. His own domain included, outside of the districts of 
Lagash, the city of Anshan (and possibly of Susa) in Elam, 
which he had taken by conquest. For any required raw mate- 
rials not found in these districts, he must needs resort to his 
commercial pacts and treaties with the rulers and governments 
of other regions. 

Gudea states that he travelled from the lower to the upper 
country, and that Ningirsu his god opened the ways for him 
from the Upper Sea (Mediterranean) to the Lower Sea (Persian 
Gulf), in search, doubtless, for the raw materials necessary to 
realize his ambitious building schemes. 

There were three known general districts outside of Babylonia 
(Sumer and Akkad) which contributed to his purpose. The most 
complete list is found on the large diorite Statue (B Col. VI), 
on whose knees is found the ground-plan of the temple. 
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(1) The first and best established section of the then known 
world was Amurru (Martu), the Westland, Syria and possibly 
Palestine. Of the places mentioned in this region we find: (a) 
Amanus, a mountain of cedar, which yielded cedar timber, said 
to have been fifty and sixty cubits in length, and urkarinu 
timber twenty-five cubits long. The fact that these statements 
follow immediately after the account of Gudea’s journey to the 
Upper Sea seems to locate this mountain in the Lebanons. (b) 
In the same narrative a few lines farther along, we find: ‘Out 
of Basalla, a mountain of Amurru, he brought great blocks of 
stone, to fashion into stelae’’. (c) Again, ‘Out of Tidanu, a 
mountain of Amurru, he brought alabaster (or marble) for use 
in building the temple.”’ In the same list with these mountains 
we find, (d) “From the city of Urshu, in the mountain of Ibla, 
he brought zabalum, great ashuhu, tulupu and plane-tree timber,”’ 
the last of which were used for heavy beams; (e) then follows 
Umanu, a mountain of Menua from which were transported 
great blocks of stone, as they were from Mount Basalla in 
Amurru, already mentioned. Although the Ibla and Umanu 
mountains have not been identified, they stand in a list of 
mountains, of which three are specifically identified and lo- 
cated in Amurru. 

(2) The next quarter of the world from which Gudea imported 
his materials was Elam and its mountains, on the east and 
southeast of Lagash. Reference has already been made to 
(a) Anshan the city (and district) that fell to Gudea by conquest; 
and (b) Susa, which was probably the source of some of the 
workmen who came to Lagash to assist in the building of the 
temple of Eninnu. (c) Kagalad, a mountain of Kimash, was a 
source from which copper was imported (Statue B Col. vi, 22, 
23). Cyl. A (xvi, 15, 16) says, ‘Out of the mountain of cop- 
per in Kimash, they secured copper, and clay for making bricks.” 
That Kimash was a city of Elam is confirmed by its mention in 
a list of Elamite cities conquered by Dungi of Ur during the 
last four years of his reign. (d) ‘Out of Madga, a mountain 
of the River Luruda, he brought asphalt’ or bitumen. Madga 
has been identified (King, Sumer and Akkad, quoting RT 22, 153) 
with Madka, of which Hununi, patesi of Kimash, was gover- 
nor, thus locating it, beyond doubt, in Elam. 

Before taking up the third general district I wish to mention 
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the names of the three mountains whose situations are still in 
doubt: (a) From the mountain Barshib he imported two kinds 
of stone, fa-u-na and na-lu-a (Statue B. Col. v1, 59-63); it 
was located near navigable waters, either river or sea, because 
the stone was loaded on boats for transportation to Lagash; 
(b) the mountain Gubi, mountain of fulupu-wood, the source 
of that wood which was used in the manufacture of weapons, 
notably the shar-ur, which required a hard, tough and resilient 
wood; (c) From the mountain of Ha-Hum, he brought gold- 
dust or ore, which was used in overlaying the picturesque 
war-club or mace made in the form of three lion-heads, so 
set together that each looked towards a different third of 
the horizon. 


(3) The third general district which contributed to the wealth of 
raw materials for Gudea’s temples was the south, southwest, and 
west of Lagash. The four names which seem to be generally 
attributed to those areas are Magan, Meluhha, Gubi and 
Dilmun. These are all mentioned together in one list as the 
sources from which wood of many kinds was brought to Lagash 
(Statue D, IV 10/11). (a) Beginning with the last, Dilmun, men- 
tioned only in this passage, general agreement identifies the name 
with the Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf; but Meissner 
(OLZ 1917, 201f.), on the basis of Sachau’s Die Chronik von 
Arbela, 23ff., identifies the name with Th4lum in the region of 
the islands of Bahrein. 

(b) The next country, mentioned but once, is Gubi; also 
the source of supply of timbers transported on boats to Lagash. 
There are several local names in the region of Muscat, spelled 
Ghubba,which might answer the requirements so far as the name 
itself is concerned, but like most other districts around the 
rim of Arabia, they are in these times especially devoid of 
timber. 

(cd) The next two places, Magan and Melubha, are the 
battle-ground of would-be connoisseurs of Sumerian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian topography and geography. These two places are 
mentioned together in more than a score of passages in inscrip- 
tions covering a range of more than 2000 years, from the days 
of Naram-Sin to Assurbanipal. Identifications of these names 
with certain places are almost as numerous as the scholars who 
have attempted the task. Their locations have ranged from 
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Akkad and Sumer (Winckler) in Babylonia to Somaliland in 
eastern Africa (Albright). These conclusions are based on lin- 
guistic, geographic, inscriptional and modern local data, stretch- 
ing from the times of Naram-Sin to the latest facts gathered 
from today’s activities in various areas of southwestern Asia 
and Eastern Africa. 

The latest published discussion (April, 1922) of the question 
of the ancient location of Magan and Meluhha is that by 
Langdon in the Journal of Egyptian Archeology for October, 
1921. He reviews, criticizes and summarizes several of the most 
prominent positions taken by authors of earlier discussions. On 
the basis of inscriptional evidence of Naram-Sin, he locates 
these two lands and mountains, as they are both designated, 
on the western shore of the Persian Gulf, including the province 
of Oman. But he does not answer those who, like Haupt and 
Streck, claim that the Amarna letters and Assurbanipal texts 
furnish evidence that those lands were Egypt and the Sudan. 
He even admits that Streck’s arguments are convincing, but 
he does not adopt his conclusions. 

Lack of time will not permit me at the present moment to take 
up a full discussion of the problem, which I hope to do at an 
early day. But I should like to call the attention of students 
of those times to one line of investigation, which all the writers 
whom I have examined have failed to take into account. AIl- 
most every reference to those places includes some allusion to 
the sea, or to navigable waters, to boats, and to navigation. 

No discussion of the problem of the location of Magan and 
Melubha is complete without a study of, at least, three kinds 
of research: 

(1) What is the character of the waters upon which any craft 
must necessarily have been propelled, in a journey to southern, 
southwestern, western or northern Arabia, or to Egypt, the 
Sudan or Eastern Africa? The currents, tides, winds and mon- 
soons in the Red Sea and adjoining waters are today problems 
of navigation of no mean proportions; so that a writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica says of those waters, “‘the movements 
of waters are of great irregularity and complexity, rendering 
navigation difficult and dangerous’’; he says further, “‘the south- 
west monsoons bring navigation to a standstill in the summer, 
except in the case of powerful steamers.”’ 
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(2) The second problem, especially troublous for the coast 
navigator, with few and far-apart shelters, was the long stretch 
of waters to be traversed to the lands and mountains in western 
Arabia and Africa, to secure ushu-wood, gold dust, diorite stone 
and other raw materials. The measured distances from La- 
gash to the points claimed as the identifications of those two 
names rather startle the impartial student of the problem. 
(a) From the head of the Persian Gulf (probably 50 miles south 
of Lagash) to Ras Musandam, the western headland at the 
narrow entrance to the Persian Gulf, as the crow flies, is about 
600 miles, but along the coast 800 miles. (b) From that head- 
land to Ras el-Hadd, the most southeasterly point of Arabia, 
is about 350 miles, with one good shvltered cove at Muscat. 
(c) From Ras el-Hadd to the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb is about 
1500 miles, with only one place, Makalla, 300 miles east of 
Aden, that makes any pretensions to be a port. Besides this 
one good shelter for sea-craft, there is a second at Ghubbat 
Hashish, about 150 miles southwest of Ras el-Hadd. Thus the 
minimum distance from Lagash to the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb 
by water was about 2500 miles, as the crow flies,and 200 to 300 
more if one should follow the shore lines. (d) The Red Sea, 
in a straight line from Bab el-Mandeb, to the north end whence 
branch off the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, is about 1250 miles. 
The shore line particularly on the east or Arabian side is paralleled 
by almost invisible sieve-like coral reefs that are the terror of 
the navigator. Thus, from Lagash to the peninsula of Sinai 
by sea, is a distance of nearly 4000 miles through waters that 
even today will severely test the hardiest sailing craft. 


If, however, the boatman should attempt to row orsail across 
the Strait of Bab el-Mandeb (=“gate of tears,” because of 
its perilous waters), he would find in the east channel, between 
the isle of Perim and the Arabian coast, a rapid current flow- 
ing into the Red Sea; and in the west channel, a current of 
salt water, though quite below the surface, flowing outwards 
into the Indian Ocean.' The far-off reaches on the seas of Gudea’s 
time must be taken into account, if we would locate Magan 
and Meluhha in southwestern Arabia, Sinai, Egypt, or East 
Africa. 

(3) A third question cannot be set aside without some in- 
vestigation. What kind of sea-going craft were in use in Baby- 
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lonia 2500 B. c.? Were they of such build and character as 
to be manageable and serviceable, and safe on the different 
kinds of waters over which they would be obliged to ride to 
the far-off shores of Egypt or Eastern Africa? How were they 
navigated, and how successfully could they stem the tides 
and currents and winds that always agitate the course of their 
journeys? To answer these questions would greatly aid us in 
reaching the proper conclusions regarding the possible locations 
of the two much-discussed ancient lands. For the movements 
of the seas are nearly or quite as permanent as the directions 
and force of the winds; and the distance between points as 
fixed as the locations of the mountains. These phases of our 
problem must be considered, especially by those of us who 
would locate Magan and Meluhha at places from 3000 to 
4000 miles from the city of Lagash, the center of Gudean culture 
in the twenty-fifth century B. C. 


' Facts regarding ports and coasts of Arabia are found in Handbook of 
Arabia, published 1920, by the Intelligence Division of the British Navy. 
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A Nilometer in the Egyptian Collection of the Museum of An- 
thropology and Ethnology of the University of California 




















The provenance of the limestone here reproduced is Nag‘ed- 
Deir, on the east bank of the Nile opposite Girgeh. The length 
of the stone at the top is 15 in., at the bottom 15% in., the width 
1034 in., and the thickness on top 1% in. and 2 in. at the bottom. 
The inscription reads: 








“Year 23, month Mesore, the 23rd day: 
the mouth of the Nile under his majesty the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Ne-maat-Ré", living forever.”’ 


The height of the river was indicated by a line below the 
inscription. The center of the line forms a mouth. Amen- 
emhét III (Ne-maat-Ré‘=Lamaris), in whose 23rd year the 
nilometer was set up probably at or near Nag‘ed-Deir, is well 
known for the interest which he took in the proper regulation 
of the inundation and particularly for his work of reclama- 
tion of the Fayyfm district. 2 tin 
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The nominal prefix n in some Hebrew names 


J. Barth in his study of “‘Das Nominalprafix na im Assy- 
rischen”’, ZA 2. 111-117, first elucidated the ma prefix found in 
many Assyrian nouns, e. g. napharu, naptitu, namrasu, narkap- 
tu, etc. He showed that the phenomenon was due to a dis- 
similation of m into before a following labial. With few ex- 
ceptions this dissimilation works regularly, and the rule is now 
accepted as a commonplace. It has been still more exactly 
worked out by Jensen, “Zu den Nominal-Praefixen m(-a, -i, -u) 
und n(-a, i,-o) im Assyrischen,” ZDMG 43 (1889), 192. Barth 
proceeds to say, p. 116: ‘Eine derartige Empfindlichkeit bei 
der Ausprache des m-Labials in diesem Prafix weisen die iibri- 
gen semitischen Sprachen nicht auf,’’ although he admits we 
find ‘‘vereinzelte Spuren, die mit dieser assyrischen Form zusam- 
menhingen.” He instances xnw12) Dan. 5, 5 Rabbinic x>wm 
for Syriac 'M, and a few other possible cases. 

But a few proper names, of ancient origin, in the Hebrew 
present this phenomenon. 

(1) np. This is not to be interpreted, with BDB and 
Konig, WB, as from the Nif‘al of bn=. Brockelmann, Grund- 
riss, vol. 1, §203b, has recognized that the common noun odinp: 
“striving’’, is originally an m-prefix formation (following Stein- 
inger, ZATW 1904, 141, on a similar but doubtful etymology). 
But the logical deduction has not been drawn by the lexicons 
for ‘np: It is to be compared with Arabic miftal, instru- 
ment for twisting string, maftalah, bobbin. The tribe was named 
after a characteristic art. 

(2) The place name vbax, Neh. 11, 34, which has never been 
explained, is another case in point; it comes from vban. It is 
our only evidence for the existence of the root baldtu, so well 
known in Assyrian, in the Hebrew (which has preserved the 
related von, vom). Also, if the vocalization is correct, it re- 
presents the archaic pass. participle of the Pi‘el. May the name 
be possibly preserved in the Wady Deir Ballit, to the N of 
Lydda? 

(3) In this case I oppose a position which has become almost 
axiomatic. Von Calice, OLZ 1903, 224, proposed reading the 
Spring of mn5)°» as “the Spring of Meneptah’’, Egyptian 
alternate form of Merneptah, the Egyptian Pharaoh. Meyer, 
Die Israeliten, 222, hailed this as ‘‘eine schéne Entdeckung,”’ 
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and it has been almost universally accepted. The discovery ap- 
pears to be capitally corroborated by an Egyptian text which 
refers to “‘the Spring of Meneptah which is in the mountain,” 
in Zaru, i. e. Palestine.t Accordingly identification has been 
made either with Lifta or the Pools of Solomon. But if a na- 
tive etymology can be had, it is to be preferred. And this can 
be found by regarding mn5) as a regular transformation from 
mnp2. The word=Arabic miftah, ‘“‘key’’ (where Hebrew has 
m2). The related Arabic maftah, ‘lock, Loch,’ would be a 
natural figure for a spring entailing also the idea of a key. In 
balancing our judgment on the proposed Egyptian etymology 
we must reckon with the (almost?) entire absence of Egyptian 
place-names in ancient Palestine. 

The parallelism 0 1 *3, “Memphis,” may be of similar or- 
igin, but W. Max Miiller holds, in Ges.-Buhl, that both forms 
may have come from Egypt. 


Philadelphia Divinity School 
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An Inscribed Eye of a Babylonian Idol 


A lady in New York City owns an interesting object about 
the size and thickness of a $20 goldpiece. It is composed of 
banded agate and is pierced by a hole through the entire flat 
diameter. It carries on its surface a six-line inscription written 
in the script of the new Babylonian empire, and is legible, ex- 
cept the last line which is partly broken off. On a wax impres- 
sion of it sent to the writer the following inscription is found: 











* For the text see Breasted, Anc. Rec. 3. 629ff.; Gressmann, TuB 249. 
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1. a-na ™" Naba 1. To the god Nebo 
2. ™ Naba-Kudurri (GAR- 
DU) usur 2. Nebuchadrezzar 
3. Sar KA-DINGIR-RA * 3. King of Babylon 
4. mar ™ Nab@-apal-usur Sar 4. Son of Nabopolassar, king of 
5. TIN-TIR “ ana balati 5. Babylon, for his life, 
6. Su ike-eS 6. presented (this). 


Langdon in his Neubabylonische Kéniginschriften (VAB IV) 
has given in transliteration and translation readings from four 
similar objects. Of those, three are dedicated to Marduk, and 
but one, as this one, to Nebo. 

The first two of these four were published by Schrader in 
the Monatsberichte der kéniglich preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin in 1879; the first view is reproduced on 
p. 293 and discussed on pp. 292-294. A photograph faces p. 
288, No. 2, but is not as clear as the copy on p. 293; the inscrip- 
tion appears on p. 202. It reads: 


“To Marduk, his lord, Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon, 
has presented (this) for his life.”’ 


The second gem was also published by Schrader in the same 
volume facing p. 288, No. 4, and is translated on p. 295; it reads 
as follows: 

“To Nebo, his lord, Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon, 
the son of Nabopolassar, the king of Babylon, has presented 
(this) for his life.’ 


A third gem quoted by Langdon reads: 
‘“‘Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, has 
presented (this) to Marduk his lord.”’ 


The fourth gem reads as follows: 
“To Marduk, his lord, Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, son 
of Nabopolassar, has presented (this) for his life.”’ 


This first gem (38a) is reproduced again by Menant in Revue 
Archéologique, III Série, 6, 79, and discussed on pp. 79-86. The 
Berlin object (38a) which Schrader published is only a glass- 
paste replica of the original which Menant saw in Florence. 
Jeremias has reproduced the same in ATAO? p. 532. 
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Langdon does not say in his notes where the other gems 
are preserved. 

The text of this New York gem closely resembles the second 
of the four collected by Langdon. It leaves out in the first 
line “his lord’, reading simply ““To Nebo,” and Kudurru of 
Langdon is the ideog. GAR-DU, and for Babylon, Langdon’s 
copy reads as if both occurrences were the same ideograms, 
but this gem reads after Nebuchadrezzar KA-DINGIR-RA*', 
and that after Nabopolassar’s name TIN-TIR*®. While this 
is a small and apparently insignificant object, it is just one 
other remnant of an age which has a charm for both Semitic 
and Old Testament scholars. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Das Mahabharata. Seine Entstehung, sein Inhalt, seine Form. 
Von HERMANN OLDENBERG. G6ttingen: VANDENHOECK 
UND RUPRECHT, 1922. 


Among the papers left by the late Professor Oldenberg, who 
died in March, 1920, were found what at first appeared to be 
scattered notes on the great Hindu epic. A careful scrutiny re- 
vealed that though inscribed on sheets of all sizes and laboriously 
corrected these notes were actually a completed work, which 
Oldenberg’s colleague, Professor Andreas, has now made pub- 
lic, prefacing it with a single page of explanation and eulogy. 

One may fittingly begin a review of Oldenberg’s Mahabharata 
with a commemorative word. Not long before his death he 
had published a work on the Upanishads, quite a new departure 
for him who had already become an authority on Buddhism 
and on the Rig Veda. It seems as if his energy needed always 
a new outlet; and not content with covering so many 
fields with the fructifying streams of his ripe scholarship, 
at the last he turned it upon the province of epic poetry, 
with which it is somewhat of a surprise to find him en- 
gaged at all; for all his earlier productivity had to do with the 
earlier age of the Veda and of Pali literature. But he had evi- 
dently occupied his leisure with something more human than 
religious tracts; and in this, his last volume, he gives us the 
result of much meditation. Not investigation. He comments 
rather than theorizes, and with one exception the present study 
may be said to be chiefly a review of the great epic as an aes- 
thetic production, a comparison of Hindu and Greek epic po- 
etry, observations on metre, on metaphor, an inquiry into the 
moods of the epic writers, etc.—in short, the epic as literature, 
as a human document. 

The one exception has to do with Oldenberg’s general theory 
of prose beginnings in connection with metrical verses, which 
latter he is inclined to think have in sundry instances been 
left stranded, as it were, with no vestige left of their original 
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prose environment. Rather dogmatically, as the reviewer 
thinks, on the basis of a few prose-and-metrical episodes, the 
author assumes rather than proves that the epic was written 
at first in prose and then converted into metrical tales, many 
of which, to be sure, have no prose attachment but may be 
supposed to have been composed after the prose epic had been 
converted into poetry. It depends somewhat on what one calls 
the original epic. If one finds in the Book of Beginnings the 
beginning of the epic, one may certainly point to the prose there 
embalmed and say, Behold the beginning of the epic in prose. 
But if one questions whether the whole Book of Beginnings 
is not really in the nature of an addition, whether it is not 
probable that there was an epic account of the gambling-scene 
and the resultant war as kernel of the whole, then the prose 
origin of the epic becomes a matter of grave dubiety. Similarly, 
why seek for the germ of epic form in the episodes now strewn 
through the immense poem, which has conglomerated into one 
whole a mass of originally discordant elements? Dahlmann’s 
theory that the epic was at first a law-book, a theory damned 
by the author with scornful silence, might just as well be up- 
held on the basis of episodic preachings and the declaration 
in the Book of Beginnings that the epic is indeed a law-book 
as well as a kdvyam. Oldenberg himself is not quite consistent 
in his exposition of the prose origin of the epic. He seems 
at one time to regard the original form as prose (since vanished) 
interspersed with verses; at another, as wholly prose with later 
poetic intrusions. 

In regard to other problematic matters, such as the theory 
that the original epical theme was inverted and that its present 
heroes became its villains, the author speaks as briefly as sanely; 
he will have none of it. He suggests, however, that the whole 
réle of the man-god Krishna was a later contribution to the 
original theme. For the rest, in commenting on the part played 
by bards and on the military caste in general, he relies, with 
generous acknowledgment of indebtedness, on the work of 
specialists who have traversed this field before him. He pre- 
fers to linger over the episodes; Savitri and Damayanti impress: 
him by their strength and delicacy; he shows how the character 
of heroes and heroines is depicted and dwells on the manner 
in which the poet leads them along the path of fate. He muses; 
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on the general view of the world held by the epic writers and 
compares the wild forest of their imaginings with the Hindu 
jungle, the vagueness of their characterization in many cases 
with their vague ideas of space and time; the epic is a reflex 
of Hindu mentality. 

In discussing the epic language and metres Oldenberg is 
content to be merely a narrator of facts, and in this part of the 
book one wonders what kind of a public he is writing for, since 
he is at pains to explain at length the simplest linguistic and 
metrical phenomena. Apparently he intended his work fora 
general but cultivated circle of readers, to whom metre, style, 
and composition of the epic (including the plot) would be mat- 
ter of novelty, though he prefaces this with a revolutionary 
theory of origins which only a specialist could properly evaluate. 
The author’s own style is felicitous and his work is agreeably 
lacking in the acrid contentiousness which disfigures so many 


works treating of the same subject. ae 
8 J E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 


Yale University 


Rudra. Untersuchungen zum altindischen Glauben und Kultus. 
Inauguraldissertation von [Dr.] ERNstT ARBMAN [Privat- 
dozent an der Universitat Upsala]. Uppsala: APpPEtL- 
BERGS BOKTRYCKERI AKTIEBOLAG, 1922. xi+313 S. 


Despite the evidence of human experience, we are so accus- 
tomed to divide gods, men, and things into two mutually ex- 
clusive categories, the good and the bad, that it is not easy for 
us to conceive of a deity like Rudra, who is at the same time 
a destructive beast and a benevolent physician. For the mere 
historical evolution, through a euphemism, of the terrible Rudra 
of Rig-Veda into the epic Siva of the Hindu trinity does not 
explain a contradiction that exists in the earliest Veda and seems 
to be quite natural to Vedic anthropomorphism. The apparent 
inconsistency in Rudra’s character is a part of the paleness of 
individuality, the diffuseness of attributes and functions, and 
the unmorality, according to our standards, that mark the entire 
Vedic pantheon. And it is this, together with a scholarly pre- 
disposition to seek in every god a definite force of nature, that 
has made so difficult a real understanding of Rudra’s origin, 
personality, and history. 
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Arbman attempts to solve the problem by an analytic and 
synthetic study of all the material, both Vedic and post-Vedic. 
While he may not have caught the god in the moment of his 
creation, and while his evidence may not amount to proof, he 
has at least evolved a theory that seems reasonable in itself, 
minimizes several difficulties, and appears to survive every test 
of application; and that is about the best that can be expected 
in such matters. The book is a real contribution to methodology. 
The material is handled with delicacy and sureness of touch, 
interpreted with keenness -of perception, and presented with 
fairness and logic. 

The author’s interest is directed primarily toward the popu- 
lar element in the ancient Indian religion, an element to 
which recent scholarship is giving increased attention in its 
search for the origins of India’s complicated religious life. Out- 
side of the mechanized and ritualized religion of the Vedic 
priests, in the popular cult of demons, which by its very nature 
was largely excluded from the hieratic texts, he finds, with 
unvedic distinction of personality, the real god Rudra. His 
theory, in outline, is as follows. 

In his original character Rudra is a gruesome, terrestrial de- 
mon, a product of primitive conceptions of death and its hor- 
rors. From this ancient demonic figure there runs, entirely with- 
in the popular religion, an unbroken line of development to 
the popular god Siva. The Rudra of the later Vedic tradition 
is not a direct descendant of the Rig-Vedic Rudra, but represents 
a far more original type out of which the Rig-Vedic Rudra 
was, relatively late, developed, in order then, still later, to 
give way to his popular double. The cause of the development 
is to be sought in the religious sterility of the Vedic sacrificial 
priests. In essential characteristics the popular Siva type rep- 
resents the original Rudra. 

Although Rudra was a god of death, he was no Yama to show 
departing souls the way to immortality or to rule over them in 
the abode of the dead. He has no connection with the Pitaras. 
Rudra has many features in common with certain death-gods 
of other Indo-European peoples, with the Germanic Odin and 
the Greek Hecate. These agreements are certainly to be ex- 
plained by close relationship, but Arbman postpones, without 
prejudice, a verdict on von Schroeder’s claim that Rudra and 
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Odin represent a common inheritance from one and the same 
Indo-European type of god; at least Rudra-Siva seems to be- 
long to a more primitive, ruder type, perhaps to the corpse- 
eating demons of death. 

Arbman sees in the Rudra of the Rig-Veda a priest-exalted 
but essentially demonic god who hurls his murderous missiles 
from heaven upon earthly creatures, but who has a positive 
side as a helper and benefactor of men when his favor is properly 
invoked. He has considerable individuality, but he is so lack- 
ing in concrete features that it is impossible to explain his orig- 
inal character with the Rig-Veda as the only, or even chief, 
source, as many scholars have attempted to do. But even in 
the Rig-Veda Rudra does not reveal himself in the thunder- 
storm; his bolt is merely the imagery of sickness and death— 
unless the same weapon is to make Varuna, Agni, Dyaus, and 
other gods and even demons into personifications of the thunder- 
storm. And the Rig-Veda itself shows that the connection 
of Rudra with the Maruts was one of association rather than 
relationship. 

In the later Vedic literature Rudra appears as the same 
malevolent and benevolent individual whom we have just seen 
in the Rig-Veda, only here he is not a god of heaven, but an 
earthly being of a lower, more popular type, excluded from the 
soma sacrifice, friend and patron of thieves, seen sneaking in 
lonely places by herdsmen and maids, a demon of the mountains, 
the crossroads, and the wilderness, himself lord of the demon 
world. The evil which he inflicts consists of various maladies 
and epidemics.' To him one sacrifices when disease breaks 
out among men or cattle.2~ To Arbman, this late Vedic Rudra 
is, as we have seen, the real Rudra, descended through the popu- 
lar religion from the original demon out of which the Brahmans 
independently developed the Rig-Vedic deity. Siva likewise lives 
wild in the forest, wears an animal skin, in general stands close 
to primitive nature, and identifies himself with the popular 
Rudra of late Vedic tradition. 





* See Arbman’s references on pp. 23ff. 

2 Here is the chiasm of the two sides of Rudra. The god who causes 
the disease is asked to cure or prevent it: a sort of similia similibus cu- 
rantur. This is not sufficiently stressed by Arbman. 
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This leads into a long discussion of Rudra’s position in the 
Vedic ritual, and the relations between the Brahmanical religion 
and the popular cult, a discussion into which we cannot go here, 
but which is important for Arbman’s argument. He discusses, 
among other ceremonies, the traiyambakahoma; the bali as an 
uncooked, merely exposed, popular sacrifice; the word deva as 
including both gods and demons; the Maruts and the Rudras; 
Rudra as bhitapati ‘lord of demons’; the fatarudriya as a rite 
applying to the world of demons and its ruler Rudra; the epithets 
of Rudra in the Satarudriya; (adversely) the identification of 
Siva as a fusion of Agni with Rudra. An entire chapter is 
devoted to Rudra’s essential character as a god of death. 


There will be much resistance among scholars to Arbman’s 
_ theory. The great majority of Western Vedists are on record 
as favoring the conception of Rudra as a god of the storm, 
especially the thunder-storm: Weber, Kuhn, Whitney, Lassen, 
Ludwig, Barth, Kaegi, Monier-Williams, Hardy, Deussen, Bloom- 
field, Hopkins, Macdonell. Hillebrandt views Rudra as a god 
of the climatic terrors of the tropical hot season that follows the 
rains, Bergaigne sees in him a form of le pére céleste, and several 
have followed von Schroeder in considering Rudra the Indo-Eu- 
ropean leader of the souls of the dead, riding in the wind and 
storm. Arbman is closest to Oldenberg, who has recognized 
Rudra as an unheavenly product of the lower mythology, a 
death and disease bringing power of the mountains and forests, 
akin to the European fauns and satyrs. Winternitz and, in 
less degree, Pischel have agreed with him. 

To the reviewer, the situation is about as follows. (1) The 
interpretation of Rudra as a god of the thunder-storm is decidedly 
unsatisfactory. Almost the only evidence for that theory is 
the bolt with which the Rig-Veda arms him, and his association 
with the Maruts. But the thunderbolt is almost as common a 
weapon in the Vedic pantheon as the club in savage society; 
and the association with the Maruts is not one of character. 
Moreover, and this seems not to be mentioned by Arbman, 
thunder-storms in northern India are not of sufficient frequency 
and severity to explain the Rig-Vedic picture of the god and 
his terrors: a pupil of the writer has lived eight years near 
Allahabad and has never seen even a tree struck by lightning. 
Rig-Veda makes Rudra a devastating slayer of men and cattle; 
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the inference is that whole communities are laid low by his 
wrath. (2) There is, as Arbman claims, a decided break in 
the continuity of Rudra between the Rig-Veda and the later 
Vedic texts, a break which seems best explained by assuming 
a resurgence of an ancient popular tradition, which itself best 
explains the still later Siva. (3) Rudra appears even in the 
Rig-Veda as a god of sickness, pestilence, and death. This is 
probably his original character. (4) If this was his real character, 
then the demonic prototype of the late Vedic Rudra is more 
original than the celestial Rudra of the Rig-Veda, and the latter 
was largely a hieratic adaptation which did not have sufficient 
vitality to persist unchanged even within the Brahman tradition. 
(5) One hesitates at Arbman’s early and definite localization 
of the god on the Mufijavant and in the Himalayas: the re- 
viewer still retains a certain sympathy for Hopkins’ tirade 
against Oldenberg’s “Old Man of the Mountains.” 

Of the larger questions involved only this need be said here: 
The antiquity of the Rig-Veda gives a presumption but not 
proof of priority. There is no doubt that in Rig-Vedic times 
there was a deep current of popular religion, flowing from very 
ancient sources, and for the most part avoiding hieratic channels. 
Every attempt to reconstruct this primitive folk-religion and 
every attempt to determine priority must be judged on its 
merits. It may add to our understanding of the earliest Vedas; 
in Arbman’s case it apparently does. 


: a HAROLD H. BENDER 
Princeton University 


Die Anfinge der Yogapraxis im alten Indien. Eine Untersuchung 
iiber die Wurzeln der indischen Mystik nach Rgveda und 
Atharvaveda. Von Dr. J. W. Haver, Privatdozent an der 
Universitat Tiibingen. Berlin, Stuttgart und Leipzig: W. 
KOHLHAMMER, 1922. viii + 210 S. 


It has occasionally been recognized that the Yoga doctrine 
which has been found in Buddhism unites with the codified 
system of practical philosophy known as Yoga in presupposing, 
in at least one current of Indian thought, a long period of 
less organized belief in the efficacy of a physically induced and 
ecstatic concentration of the mind as a means of establishing 
some kind of contact between God and man. But the stream 
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has not often been explored back of the Upanishads. As a 
philosophic system the Yoga is so closely connected with the 
Sankhya that little effort has been made to find special origin 
for the distinctive practices that characterize the Yoga and 
have for many centuries played so important a réle in the re- 
ligious life of India. 

Chiefly Oldenberg and Garbe' have found traces of yoga ec- 
stasy in the Vedic hymns. Their view is succinctly put by 
Garbe: ‘‘Diese asketischen Kontemplationszustande des Yoga 
sind das Endresultat einer langen Entwicklung, die uns zu- 
riickfiihrt bis in die Zeiten der Wildheit, zu den _ uralten 
Ueberreizungskulten, die von jeher allerorts auf Erden bei den 
Naturvélkern als Mittel zur Gewinnung von Zauberkraften 
geiibt worden sind und von denen wir auch im Veda Spuren 
vorfinden.’’? But so relatively slight in extent and so out of 
harmony with the real life and spirit of the Veda have these 
traces appeared that they have been generally ignored by most 
scholars who have discussed its literature and religion. 

Some phases of yoga must go far back. Life in India was 
continuous from the four Vedas to the Upanishads, and the 
practices of yoga, distinctive and exaggerated as they are in 
their application and purpose, are for the most part and at bot- 
tom ordinary human activities. Furthermore, there cluster 
around the word fapas in both Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda 
the obvious nuclei of the physical asceticism which has always 
remained the mechanistic foundation of the mental asceticism 
of yoga. And there can be little doubt that here and there in 
the Vedas are to be found emergences of the ecstasy of a lower 
religious stratum which is alien to the spirit of the Vedas 
themselves, whether that stratum come, as Gough thinks,’ from 
the non-Aryan aborigines of India or whether it represent a 
more primitive and popular Aryan practice that found little 
welcome in the aristocratic and hieratic productions of the 
Vedic seers. 


* Hermann Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 400 ff.; 
Richard Garbe, Saémkhya und Yoga, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 34 ff. 

2 Die Simkhya-Philosophie, 2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1917, p. 152. See also pp. 
246 ff. 

3 Archibald Edward Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishads and An- 
cient Indian Metaphysics, London, 1882, p. 18. 
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But Hauer goes far beyond this. He not only discovers 
genuine yoga ecstasy abundantly in the Vedas, but, in his own 
words (p. v), he views the Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda in 
the light of religious-ecstatic experience. The first require- 
ment in an estimation of his claim is an exact understanding 
of his use of terms. By Yogapraxis Hauer means the whole of 
India’s ecstatic practices (Uebungen), whether they be ancient or 
modern, and whether they aim at the attainment of supernatural 
powers, communion with the gods, or union with the All-soul 
(p. 1). By the word “‘ecstatic’’ he designates all states in 
which the individual is more or less “taken out of himself’ 
(ausser sich); i. e., all mental changes in which the waking con- 
sciousness, being concentrated upon one point (object, action, 
or thought), is altered, weakened, or even wholly or partly ex- 
tinguished, so that the subconscious mental activity takes 
its place. Likewise, all means and practices that induce such 
states are designated as ‘“‘ecstatic’’ (pp. 1-2). But, lest all this 
seem too general for identification, the author goes on to 
ascribe confidently to oldest India ‘‘eine Yogapraxis im eigent- 
lichen Sinn d. h. ausgebildete, wirklich ekstatische Uebungen, wie 
sie das spatere Indien aufweist”’ (p. 3). 

It will be seen that Hauer goes the whole road. Here is no 
talk of vague traces, of crude beginnings, of primitive practices 
that may have later developed into yoga. This is yoga itself 
in the hymns of the Veda 







Hauer’s evidence lies mainly in his interpretation of nearly 
five hundred words, phrases, passages, and hymns in Rig-Veda 
and Atharva-Veda. The individual yoga activities that he iden- 
tifies or infers include regulation of the breathing, sweating, 
the sitting posture, silence, solitude, begging, fasting, dancing, 
trembling, music, singing, shouting, consumption of toxicants 
and intoxicants, etc. He finds yoga in the diksé ceremony (pp. 
65ff.); in the brahmacdrin, conceived as a genuine ecstatic, 
“der auf bréhman ausgeht [car], d. h. einer, der sich mit der 
geheimen Zauberkraft zu erfiillen trachtet”’ (pp. 79 ff.); in tapas, 
which is interpreted as magic heat and in which is found a strong 
element of religious suggestion (pp. 98 ff.). He discerns it in 
Vedic words like daksa (p. 30), vipra (p. 49), manyu (p. 51), 
man, dhi (pp. 156 ff). He sees it in various Brahmanical 
sacrifices (pp. 116 ff., 128 ff.), and in the kesin and the vrdtya, 
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whom he views as primitive yogins unconnected with the Brah- 
manical sacrifice (pp. 168 ff., 172 ff.). 

In particular the vrdtya and in general all yoga that is not 
associated with the sacrifice are derived by Hauer from the 
warrior or princely caste and from the lands to the east of 
the great Brahmanical centers of culture, especially from Mag- 
adha. Later this vrdtya type obtained recognition from the 
Brahmans, who had developed their own ecstatic practices. This 
union of the two distinct ecstatic systems resulted in the clas- 
sical yoga (p. 186). In Hauer’s opinion all this raises to a 
certainty Garbe’s claim that the Sankhya is a Kshatriya philo- 
sophy (p. 187), and explains, through the origin of the vrdtya 
in Magadha, the presence of yoga in Buddhism (pp. 187 ff). 

To the reviewer Hauer’s textual evidence seems to divide 
itself into several classes: 

1. Vedic passages, especially in late hymns, which do seem 
to contain signs of the religious ecstasy of primitive peoples. 
Here apparently belong the RV. keSin or muni (and x. 136) 
and the AV. vrdtya (and Book xv), as well as much of the Vedic 
use and worship of intoxicating soma, and, for various aspects 
of yoga, hymns like RV. i. 164 and AV. xi. 5. 

2. Assumption of Vedic yoga by inference, parallel, associa- 
tion, or other indirect evidence. Thus (pp. 9 ff.) ecstatic breath- 
ing is assumed for the Veda from its appearance in the Upan- 
ishads; from the quickened breath in the ecstatic dance of 
primitive peoples; from the blowing of the fire in the Agni 
sacrifice that is indicated in the Brahmanas; from the associa- 
tion in RV. of the word fusma ‘snorting, panting’ with Indra 
and Soma, of whom the one performs his deeds in ecstatic ex- 
citement and the other produces the excitement; from the 
ritualistic holding of the breath in the Sitras; from the associa- 
tion in AV. of prana ‘breath’ and tapas ‘ascetic heat’; from the 
parallel in AV. of three phases of breathing, praéna, apadna, and 
vydna; etc. 

3. Passages in which appear merely the physical attitudes and 
actions which later are used in yoga discipline to cause the sub- 
conscious mind to transcend the waking consciousness, and which 
may thus be considered the remote beginnings of yoga practices. 
In this class the reviewer would include the sitting posture of 
priests and gods, to which Hauer devotes many pages (pp. 
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21 ff.), and most of his citations for mystic silence, solitude, 
and uncleanliness of person (pp. 31 ff.). 

4. Passages in which even extreme symbolism, poetic exag- 
geration, or religious fervor does not reach the ecstasy of yoga. 
A single example, more typical of the Veda itself, to be sure, 
than of Hauer’s treatment, will suffice. In RV. v. 59. 6, where 
the worshipers beg the Maruts to come to them as heavenly 
bridegrooms, and in other hymns, Hauer sees reflections of the 
idea of a mystic sexual union between the ecstatic votary and 
the divinity. But the Vedic phrase has exactly the same 
imagery and the same purpose as Psalm 19. 5, where the sun 
“is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth 
as a strong man to run a race.” 

5. Passages which by reason of the difficulty of their inter- 
pretation or by reason of the elusiveness of their application 
to yoga are at present incapable of final evaluation in this 
connection. Here one must place the Vedic references that 
seem to Hauer to point to the ecstatic side of Indra and other 
gods (pp. 41 ff.). 

6. Passages in which the yoga interpretation appears to be 
incorrect, forced, or in some other way improbable. It is safe 
to say that no other hymn of RV. seems to Hauer quite so full 
of yoga material as the famous ‘‘frog-hymn,’’vii. 103 (pp. 19, 31, 
68 ff.). He finds plainly in it the diksé ceremony, if not by 
name; and he sees yoga in the soma of the Brahmans and the 
sweating of the Adhvaryus, in the estivational silence, stillness, 
and fasting of the frogs, in their croaking, in their cloaking 
themselves (in mire), in their tapas (hot mud), and perhaps in 
their contorted posture and their leaping, as wellas in theshout- 
ing of the students and the singing and praying of the priests 
(p. 71). But to the reviewer there is not the slightest ascetic- 
ism, physical or mental, in the hymn, and not a sign of ecstasy 
in the yoga sense. It is just two things: a naturalistic poem 
about frogs, real frogs, and a sacerdotalized rain-charm.‘ 

Hauer’s book offers much that is new, much that is true, 
much that is important; and his general theory and his textual 
exegesis should be taken into account by future writers on the 
nature and purpose of the Vedic Collections.’ His argument is 





4 Cf. Bender, JAOS 37. 186 ff. 
5 Mention should be made somewhere, however, of a carelessness in the 
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ably and honestly presented, but it is, after all, the brief of 
the plaintiff and leaves the rebuttal to others. One frequently 
gets quite a different impression in turning from Hauer’s care- 
fully selected and arranged material to the hymns themselves. 
The dissimilarity between the milieux of the Veda and the 
classical yoga then becomes more apparent, and the author 
occasionally seems to have read back into the earlier text that 
which is distinctly a development and expansion of a later time. 

Hauer, of course, makes no such classification of his material 
as was suggested above, but he would put most of his examples 
into the first two classes, whereas to the reviewer all of the 
other classes loom very large. Especially does mere poetic 
and religious exaltation (Class 4) seem to explain much that may, 
in words, go far beyond existing belief and practice and still 
fall short of yoga ecstasy, which is a species of self-hypnotism. 
One wonders, for example, what scholars, three thousand years 
hence, would make of the fervent transubstantiationist hymns in 
our Presbyterian and Methodist samhités. As a matter of fact, 
they are poetry (in a sort), and neither theology nor ecstasy. 
For the latter we must look to the Holy Rollers, or a negro 
camp-meeting. 


F ‘ P HAROLD H. BENDER 
Princeton University 


Bhagavadgita. Texte Sanscrit. Dr. St. Fr. MICHALSKI-I WIENSKI. 
(Publications de la Société Asiatique de Varsovie: I.) 
Paris, PAUL GEUTHNER; Londres, Luzac; Varsovie, ULTIMA 
THULE; 1922. pp. xiv+48. 


The new Asiatic Society of Warsaw has made a worthy start 
in its series of Publications with this edition of the Bhagavad 
Gita, the first ever printed in the Roman alphabet, and the 
first European edition since Schlegel-Lassen (1846), which is 
long since out of print. 

The succinct introduction shows that the editor is thoroly 
at home in the enormous literature on the Bhagavad Gita and 
related subjects. It also shows that he is not slavishly dependent 
on his predecessors. He does his own thinking; and his conclu- 
sions are judicious and impressive. He rejects, on grounds 





citation of bibliographical references that is not excused, in 1922, by the fact 
that part of the investigation was pursued behind British barb-wire (p. vi). 
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which seem to the reviewer compelling, Garbe’s dissection of 
the Gita. Modern, western ideas of logic and consistency are 
out of place here. He views the Gita as a whole (p. x), tho he 
shows that this view is quite reconcilable with certain opinions 
as to possible or probable stratifications in its text (pp. v, vi). 
Sankhya to him means simply “la réflexion,” not ‘‘number- 
system ;” briefly yet effectively he shows that this is the original 
Hindu interpretation, and hints at the evidence (far too ex- 
tensive to quote in full) which proves that in early times ‘“‘San- 
khya’”’ meant something quite different from the system of 
I$varakrishna. He is an admirer of the Gita’s thoughts, and 
grows eloquent in his appreciation of them (pp. x ff.). 

As to the text itself, the editor states the familiar fact that 
there are almost no textual variants in the manuscripts and 
editions of the Gita. Hence the editorial task is relatively easy. 
Presumably the great sanctity of the Gita (somewhat, if only 
with reserve, comparable to that of the Rig Veda), its tremendous 
vogue as a sacred book among the Hindus, has protected it 
from many textual corruptions. Most of the variants of any 
consequence are listed on p. 46; a few others on p. v of the in- 
troduction. A rapid reading of the text has revealed few lapses. 
Obvious misprints are 2.5 bhufijiya for Siva, 2.68 °arthebyas 
for °bhyas, 4.35 bhitany for °dny, 6.7 méandpamdnayoh for 
°yoh, 6.19 nengate for nengate, 7.26 bhavisyéni for bhavis°, 
8.8 °gamind for °gdmind, 9.11 miadhad for midhd,' 12.1 capy 
for caépy, 17 title Sraddha°® for Sr°, 17.21 punah for punah, 
19.2 karmandm for karmandm, and, no doubt, 18.3 manisinah 
for “nah. It seems that the editor rather than the printer 
must be held responsible for 2.11 gatastin agatastim§ ca (for 
gata°, agata°), 3.8 prasiddhyed with superfluous d and similarly 
17.13 viddhihinam, while conversely a d is lacking in 6.9 sama- 
budhir, 16.9 'lpabudhayah. It happens not infrequently that 
macrons over long vowels are printed so faintly as to be virtually 
invisible (e. g. in 2.66 Sdntir, and the 7 in 11.34 yodhavirdn), 
which will trouble beginners. Frequently, also, the spacing 
between words is disturbingly irregular. But it is only fair to 
add that in general the typographical style and format of the 
book, and of the cover, are extremely attractive. 









"Add bhitabhavana for °bhdvana, 10.15. (Postscript in proof.) 
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The reviewer would differ from the editor in judgment only 
at a few points of the text. In 11.37 I should read tatparam 
for “tat, param;” in 8.20 I prefer (‘vyakto) vyaktat to ‘vyaktat, 
cf. 8.18 avyakidd vyaktayah; in 11.43 gurur need not be changed 
to guror against, apparently, all native authorities; in 13.4 
I do not see the need for Boehtlingk’s emendation viniscitam 
for °tath, even tho it is “confirmed by a Mddhvapathah of K.” 
The editor’s punctuation seems to me at times more confusing 
than helpful; why, e. g., separate mdm from the following eva 
(7.18), or Gvifya from the following ca (15.13), by commas? 

These minutiae, however, are offered only in the hope of 
helping to render the text letter-perfect; they do not detract 
seriously from its usefulness. The book satisfies a long-felt 
want and will be welcomed by all Indologists. 


University of Pennsylvania FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Vorderasiatische Abteilung. Keil- 
schrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi. Bde. I-V. Berlin, 1922. 


For the study of ancient culture, the cuneiform tablets dis- 
covered by Hugo Winckler at Boghazkéi will prove to be of the 
greatest importance. Not only do they unveil the history of 
a large part of Asia Minor from the days of Sarrukin I (about 
2800 B. c.)*? down to the time of the destruction of the power- 
ful empire of the Hittites (about 1200 B. c.), but they also show 
the development of culture during the second millennium B. c. 
and present a huge material for the linguist. Every student 
of the near East, therefore, is looking forward to the publi- 
cation of the treasures unearthed by Winckler’s excavations, 
and will be thankful to the authorities of the Berlin Museum 
who, in spite of all difficulties, are proceeding to edit this material 
so quickly. 

The new publication which we beg to make known to the 
readers of this periodical bears the title given above.? In the 
course of the year 1922 not less than five volumes—each con- 
taining 50 plates about the size of the well-known Cuneiform 
Texts of the British Museum—have been published. A short 





* Cp. the texts edited by Forrer in Die Boghaskéi-Texte in Umschrift 
(BoTU), 2. Band (Leipzig 1922), Nos. 1-5. 
? Abbrev. KUB. 
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summary of the contents of these volumes will show their 
multiplicity and importance. 

The first volume is the work of Dr. H. W. Figulla; it contains 
texts written in the official language of the Hittite empire 
which, as it seems, was not called Hittite but Kanesian’, while 
Hittite was the language spoken by the inhabitants of the 
cities of Arinna, Nerig, Zippalanda and others. But as we are 
accustomed to call the official language ‘Hittite’, it would not 
be wise to change this name into ‘Kanesian’; on the other hand, 
we may call the genuine Hititte—a language sometimes oc- 
curring in ritualistic texts—proto-Hittite.4 Among the tablets 
of vol. I, Nos. 1-10 represent duplicates of the important his- 
torical inscription of king HattuSil III., published in KBos III 
6, and restore large passages of it. Nos. 11 and 13 belong to 
Kikkuli’s handbook of the rtéxvyn timmy other parts of which 
have been published in KBo III 2.5 and KUB II 12. No. 16 
is a bilingual edict of an old king Tabarna, written in Hittite 
and Accadian. Unfortunately a great deal of the inscription 
is mutilated, but enough remains to corroborate the fact that 
the methods hitherto used in deciphering these inscriptions are 
correct. 

Vol. II, also published by Figulla, contains in the main ritual- 
istic texts used at the grand festivals of the Hittite kings, No. 
2 being partially a duplicate of KBo 1V 1. Though the general 
trend of these rituals is intelligible, the particulars offer consid- 
erable difficulties and will require special study. All the copies 
made by Dr. Figulla are beautifully done and will scarcely 
require any considerable improvements.°® 





3 Cp. Forrer, ZDMG, Neue Folge, Vol. 1, p. 191 ff. 

4 A Proto-hittite text is contained in No. 14; v. col. II 14 [h]a-at-ti-li 
ki-i§-§d-an ma-al-di ‘in (Proto-) hittite he recites as follows’ (follow Proto- 
hittite sentences); similarly I 17. 

Ss Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi (Veréffentl. d. Deutschen Orientgesell- 
schaft). 

6 IT1: I 40 read DI(!)-e5-ni; I] 25 ku-in (!); 11 75 nu-us-ma-as(!)-kan; 18: 
IV 37 ték-Sti-la-ir(!); I 11: Il 44 té-wa-ah(!)-nu-wa-ar; I 13: I 18 [la-Ja- 
an{!)-ci: 1 49 U[D)(!). MU; 11 16 GAN missing after XX; III 6 kat-kat-ti-nu(!) 
-u5-ki-iz-zi- ja-d§; III 30 kat-kat-ti(!)-nu-an-2i; ;I1 46 [pi-e-h)u(!)-te-iz-2i; II] 
51 -e-te-ni-(!)-id; 1V 42 te(!)-pu; 1 16:1 16 mi(!)-im(!)-ma? ;IL 1: 142 SUM(!). 
HI.A; 11 8: VI 5 A(!). NA. Most of these and similar errors may be due to 
the scribe. 
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Vol. III and IV have been copied by E. F. Weidner and are 
as well done as those of Figulla. These texts are for the most 
part written in the Accadian language. Vol. III contains frag- 
ments of public treaties, letters, historical fragments and sy]l- 
labaries. No.14 is especially valuable: it is a treaty between 
king MurSili and Tuppi’-TeSup, the grandson of Azira the well- 
known Amorite chief. A Hittite duplicate of this inscription 
is No. 119. Nos. 63, 66 and 68 are letters of WaS-mfi’a-Rea 
(Ramses II.)* to the Hittite queen Pudu-Hepaz. No. 71 is 
a letter beginning [a-nJa ‘ha-at-tu-Si-li Sarri rabi Sar mét ha- 
alt-ti] ahi-ja ki-bi-ma um-ma ‘ka-da-as-ma-an-tur-gu Sarru rabit 
Sar mat kéra-"“du-ni-ja-a$ ahu-ka-ma. No. 72 restores the be- 
ginning of K Bo I 10 showing that HattuSil’s correspondent really 
is KadaSman-°EN.LIL as was already surmised from the con- 
tents. No. 74 is a letter from Tuthalia of Hatti to Tukulti- 
Nimurta I of Assyria. All these texts are of great historical 
and chronological value. A good many fragments have been 
joined by Weidner to the documents published in KBo I and 
are assigned to their right places. Among the historical frag- 
ments we call attention to Nos. 85 and 89, Accadian duplicates 
of KBo III 1%. The rest of volume III contains vocabularies.” 
Though they are rather fragmentary, a special study may in- 
crease their value by finding out duplicates from the libraries 
of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Vol. IV is of the greatest importance for the study of Hittite 
culture which, as we see, is largely dependent on Babylonia. 
Very valuable is No. 1, treating of ceremonies before war. The 
text itself is Hittite. It begins ma-a-an-Sd-an. I. NA ZAG KUR 
LU. KUR ZUR. ZUR i-ja-an-zi, ‘if they perform offerings on 





7 So probably to be read instead of Abbi-TeSup; cp. the sign dub in KUB 
III 14: 2. 

8 Other letters of Ramses II. are Nos. 22, 25, 28(?), 66, 68, and some 
fragments in which the name is destroyed. 

® Now transcribed together with several duplicates by Forrer in 2 
BoTU 23. 

» KUB III 94: Il 12 we read NA |ki-iS-na|a-la-lu-ul Se-e5-ki- ja-u-[ar]. 
As the Hittite verb means ‘to go to bed, to repose’ etc., we should expect 
sa(!)-la-lu(-u) in the Accadian column. The Sumerian pronunciation i- 
i§-na would better fit in with GIS.NA ‘bed’.—III 95: 10 perhaps [nal-ru-u 
(i. e. naru) =ku-na-tar ‘to slay’—III 103: I 10 Sd4-ha-a-du (i. e. Sahdtu) = 
wa-at ku-|mar] ‘to jump (away), to flee’. 
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the border of the enemy’s land, (then|[the offering priest] offers 
one sheep to the sun (-goddess) of Arinna and to[read: A.NA(!)] 
TeSup, the protecting deity, to all the gods, to Telibinu of 
Durmitta, the male and the female gods, the. . . gods, all the 
gods, to all the mountains and rivers. One sheep they offer 
to Zidharia)’. At the end omina, taken from the kidneys of 
the immolated sheep, are given in the Accadian language and 
translated into Hittite. No. 3 contains proverbs in both lang- 
uages, No. 4 sentences probably taken from hymns; cp. obv. 
10 ff.: 5d-am-mi si-e-ri a-na ku-ru-um-ma-at bu-li ta-pa-an-ni™ 
‘thou createst the herbs of the field as nourishment for the 
beasts’ = Hitt. a-li-li-ja-d5-ma ki-ik-la-an LIL-d§...[...] a-da- 
an-na e-e§-§d-[at-ti]; kiklé§ therefore =‘herbs’, ulilis =‘field’, ad- 
anna =‘nourishment’, é@554- =‘to create’ (also=‘to produce, to 
effect’). No. 5 presents short sentences in phonetic Sumerian, 
translated into Hittite; e. g. 1. 13 f.: an-ta ht-in-gal me-ta-a 
Si-im-Si-im ‘from heaven abundance copiously (me-ta-a = MES. 
’=Hitt. nu-ne-pi-Sd-za 1-j[a-da] hu-u-ma-an he-ja-u- 
wa-n|t...]; nepis therefore =‘heaven’ tjzada*=‘abundance’, ha- 
man =‘copious’. No. 6 (belonging to No. 5?) shows how in- 
tensely the Hittites studied Sumerian texts; there are two 
columns, one containing Sumerian sentences in the usual spelling, 
the other in phonetic transcriptions, e. g. Obv. 6: Jugal “iskur 
gu-gal kalam-ma=lu-gal i5-kur ku-gal ga-lam-ma ‘King Adad, 
leader of the land’. Then follow Sumerian and Accadian texts 
of mythological or religious character. No. 12 is an Accadian 
fragment of the GilgameS epic™, mentioning a dream of Gilgame$’s 
(Obv. p. 13) and the conflict between Gilgame3, Engidu and 
IStar. Among the following texts we find portions of EN.E. 
NU. SUB (Nos. 13, 24), of the exorcism of the evil spirits (No. 
16), of the series ““ SamaS ina dinika (Nos. 20, 21), a hymn to 





™ =ftabanni. 

2 Also KUB IV 4: I 14 i-ja-da=Acc. hi-en-gal-li. The formation is 
like ku-5d-ta (Acc. terhdtu) KBo 1 35: 17; Arzawa-letter I 22. 

% No 11 is Sumerian and Accadian; 1. 6 read “*pap(!)-nun-na = (1.7) 
ilu by-un-ni-in-ni, showing that bunene is the correct pronunciation of the 
name of Sama3’s charioteef. 

4 Hittite fragments of the same epic are KBo VI 1. 30-32, where the 
hero is also called ¢gi§-gim-ma§ and his friend “en-ki-tum; a Hurritic fragment 
(KBo VI 33) spells the name “gal-ga-mi-S1-ul. 
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Nimurta, the ap-lim e-5d-ra (No. 26; A 6=é-Sdér-ra),*5 and por- 
tions of hemerologies (Nos. 42-46)". No. 47 contains rites in 
Hittite with prayers in Accadian, the end (Rev. 32ff.) being a 
prayer to the stars.” 


The next section contains medical texts, the first (No. 48) 
showing that the tem HU. HUR. RI which recurs in Hittite 
omén-texts is identical with BURU. HABRUD. TA (or DA), 
i. e. tsshr hurri (cp. I 2. 8. 12 etc. with left margin, 1. 1). The 
tablet has the signature DUB I (?) *4” LU. SA. ZI. GA. 
The texts published by Weidner evidently prove that Hittite 
medicine was in the main totally dependent on Babylonia. The 
same is true with the omen literature, samples of which are Nos. 
63 ff. We find astrological omina taken from the appearance 
of the sun (Nos. 63, 64, probably belonging to the series enuma 
anu illil), omina of the ttrdnu (the intestines; no. 65) and of 
a part of the body (?) called MIR (No. 66)"*, omina of the series 
Summa izbu (Nos. 67-70) and—the most interesting fact—liver 
omina written on clay models of livers (Nos. 71-75). These 
clay livers are highly important for the identification of the 
different parts of the liver. We learn that the KJ. GUB (=man- 
zazu) and the GIR (=padénu) are located on the obverse, 
the DAN (=dandénu) on the reverse. No. 72 shows that the 
manzazu may have the appearance of a saw-blade”, a picture 
of it being added. Sometimes the omen itself is Accadian, the 
interpretation, however, Hittite, e. g. No. 72 rev. Summa 





1s No. 30 is a medical text. 

* Note the frequent use of ZA(=amélu) in these texts, e. g. 44: 8 
ZA. BI BE-bar (i. e. amélu Si ilabbar). The text often gives several inter- 
pretations, e. g. 1. 6: Sulmu ™ KI. II aSSat--zu ana biti-5u uSerrab bitu-5u 
irappis * ‘welfare; secondly: he may bring his wife into his house, his house 
will become large’; |. 7 14 mitgé@ru KI. II aSSata irassi KI. III (! cp. 1. 10) 
si-g|u]-u ‘not favorable; secondly: he may take a wife; thirdly (!): rage’ 
( =Segit). 

” The beginning is Sumerian lan ku--u-gla ki ku-u-ga ‘pure heaven, pure 
earth’ (kug=AZAG=ellu); |. 33 an Si-ki-la ki-Si-ki-la (Sikil=EL=ebbu). 

% No. 59 does not seem to be medical, but probably is an omen text of 
the izbu-series. 

% e. g. II 6 Summa (=UD) ré§ MIR mla)-d5-ki-tum ik-Si-us bit %™ 
kunukki Sarri ma-lu-tum i-ri-e-ik-ku ‘if the head of the MIR...., the full 
treasure houses of the king will grow empty’. 


» pi Sd-ar-5d-ri (=S5akSari) is the ‘edge of the saw’. 
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(=BAD) ré§ marti titu-ra-am Sa Siri Sakin-ma me-5é u§-ta-ha-ak 
LU-GS ui-i-it-ti-mi-e-ja-ni ar-ma-ni-jn-at-ta na-é§ SIG (=lazzija)- 
at-ta na-d5-St-ma-as-ta LU-d§ ha-at-ga-u-wa-az pt-e-ta-az is-pa- 
ar-zi-zi ‘if the head of the gall-bladder has a bridge of flesh 
and its water mingles, the man will be. . .and he will be sound 
and happy; or** a man will rise from a secluded place’. The 
rest of vol. IV is filled with small fragments and supplements 
to KUB Ill. IV and KBo I. Of special value is the re-edition 
of KBo I 27 (KUB IV, p. 50b) which is an Accadian duplicate 
(like KUB III 85. 89) of the great Telibina-inscription”. 


Vol. V, copied by Dr. Walther, is a collection of prophetic 
texts like K Bo II 2, etc., the interpretation of which still offers, at 
present, considerable difficulties. As these tablets are less valu- 
able for the average student of Hittite culture, I will not tire 
the readers of this periodical with a listof corrections which 
I might offer. I may only call attention to the corroboration 
of the reading of the name of the prince of Mira 'DIB+BA(?) 
KAK. TUR (KUB V 6: III 9, 21, 24) =!'maS-hu-i-lu-wa (ib. 
III 31), which already was suggested by a comparison of KBo 
IV 7: 1 60 (DIB+BA(?). KAK-wa) and KBo IV 3: I ‘(IDIB. 
B[A(?). KAK. TUR-wa]) with 'maS-hu-lu-wa (KBo V 13: I 12). 
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MINOR NOTICES 


Die Keilschrift. Von Dr. BRUNO MEISSNER. Mit 6 Abbild- 
ungen. 2te, verbesserte Auflage. Berlin: VEREINIGUNG 
WISSENSCHAFTLICHER VERLEGER, 1922. pp. 112. $0.25. 

An excellent and inexpensive introduction to the study of 
the cuneiform signs and the grammar of Sumerian and Assyrian. 




















Das Alte Testament und die evangelische Kirche der Gegenwart. 
Von D. Dr. ERNsTSELLIN. Leipzig: A. DEICHERT, 1921. 

pp. 103. 
Directed against Friedrich Delitzsch (‘Die grosse Tauschung’) 
and A. Harnack. ‘To discard in the twentieth century the Old 
Testament as canonical Scripture would be in direct contra- 
















a =massu+ particle asta. 
22 Cp. note 9 above. 
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diction to the testimony of Jesus and the apostles who found 
in the Old Testament divine will and promise; it would have 
disastrous religious consequences, and above all would simply 
mean an anachronism and the greatest folly which the evangelical 
church might commit’. The author then pleads for a proper 
understanding and evaluation of the Old Testament by means 
of judicious criticism. 


Wachterrufe. Zu Prof. D. Kittels Vortrag: Die Zukunft der 
alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft. Von Pastor Lic. MOELLER 
Breklum: HERMANN JENSEN, 1922. pp. 72. 

Exceptions to Kittel’s delineation of the future tasks in Old 

Testament studies from the point of view of orthodoxy. 


Judenproblem. Von IsAAc BREUER. Vierte Auflage. Frank- 
furt a. M.: KAUFFMANN, 1922. pp. 143. 
A thoughtful study. 


Vier Jahrtausende jiidischen Paldstinas. Von Prof. Dr. SAMUEL 

Krauss. Frankfurta.M.: KAUFFMANN, 1922. pp. 157. 

A concise history of Jewish Palestine from the beginnings 

to the present day. In the biblical part the author acknowledges 
himself to be entirely under the influence of Wellhausen. 


Zur Charakteristik der talmudischen Ethik. Von Direktor Dr. 
L. Lazarus. Zweiter, unveranderter Abdruck. Frank- 
‘furt a. M.: KAUFFMANN, 1922. pp. iv+48. 

Leser Lazarus (1822-1879), an elder brother of the philosopher 
Moritz Lazarus, was director of the Jewish theological seminary 
in Breslau from 1875 to his death and taught Talmud and rab- 
binical literature in that institution. The essay on talmudic 


ethics, now reprinted without alteration, was first published in 
1877. 


The British Museum with Bible in Hand. Being an interesting 
and intelligent survey of all the exhibits on view at the 
British Museum which confirm the absolute accuracy of 
the Holy Scriptures. By FRANK G. JANNAWAY. London: 
SAMPSON, Low, Marston & Co. pp. 92. 

Prefaced is a facsimile of letter of approbation by Sir Frederic 

G. Kenyon. 
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Secret History of ihe English Occupation of Egypt. Being a Personal 
Narrative of Events. By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. New 
York: Atrrep A. Knopr, 1922. pp. xiv-+416. 

American re-edition of the English edition which appeared in 

1905. A finely written account of the history of the English 
occupation of Egypt from the pen of the well-known traveller 
who took an active part in the struggle which he narrates, on 
the side of the native nationalist party. It is a record of 
intimate knowledge of the Orient, of courage, but also of one- 
sidedness and obstinacy. In the opinion of the author, he 
stands vindicated by recent political developments and he 
sees his country punished for the crime of occupation which he 
had sought to avert. 


Mainly East. By Mrs. ALec-TWEEDIE. New York: E. P. 
DUTTON AND CoMPANY. 320 pages, with illustrations and 
amap. $6. 

An interestingly written account of travel through Egypt, 
Sudan, Syria, Palestine, and India between 1919 and 1921. 
After-war conditions are portrayed largely from the official 
British point of view, and as an index to the feelings entertained 
in certain sections of the English press the policies recommended 
will make interesting reading. The decision of the United 
States government in 1922 to take no part in helping to keep 
the freedom of the Dardanelles is commented on in an unfriendly 
tone. The authoress is unacquainted with Oriental languages. 


The China Year Book. 1921-2. Edited by H. G. W. Woop- 
HEAD, C. B. E. New York: E. P. Dutton & ComPAny. 
pp. x +1064. $10. 

A useful compilation dealing with the area and population of 
China; geography; geology; fauna: flora, forestry & reforestation; 
climate & meteorology; people & language; newspapers & periodi- 
cals; products; mines & minerals; money, weights & measures; 
commerce; finance; currency; the new consortium (official docu- 
ments); public justice; communications; defence; education; 
Greater China; the Russian problem in China; war & post-war 
problems; river conservation & harbors; manufactures; opium; 
religions (with Mission statistics); the famine in North China; 
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the Chinese customs tariff; the Chinese government (historical 
sketch and the present organization) ; brief biographies of promi- 
nent Chinese; and miscellaneous matters; also customs-revenue 
and trade statistics. There is a map of China showing rail- 
ways. 


Gods, Goblins and Ghosts. The werd legends of the Far East. 
By BertHa Lum. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
PANY, 1922. pp. 65. 

A sumptuous publication with beautiful illustrations. 


Mysterious Japan. By JULIAN STREET. Garden City, N. Y.: 
DouBLepDAy, PaGE & Company, 1922. pp. xii+349. 
Chapter XX deals with the problem of Japanese immigration 
to the United States. The volume is replete with vivid de- 
scription. 


Zen Buddhism and its Relation to Art. By ARTHUR WALEY. 
London: Luzac, 1922. 32 pp. 2sh. 6d. 

A pamphlet which “makes no attempt at profundity”, but 
which nevertheless gives a remarkable informative and readable, 
tho brief and popular, account of the fundamental ideas and 
historic development of Zen Buddhism, as well as of its ‘‘relation 
to art’’ (without illustrations, however; for them the reader is 
referred to the Japanese art publications Kokka and Shimli 
Tatkwan). 


Vedic Antiquities. By G. JouvEAUu-DuBREuIL, Doctor of the 
University of Paris; Professor, College, Pondicherry. Lon- 
don: Luzac, 1922. 29 pp. 1 sh. 6 d. 

The author believes that he has discovered tombs of the 
Vedic period in the Kerala province, and that such tombs are 
quite exact imitations of human habitations of the same period. 
He also finds interesting surv:vals of Vedic practices and tradi- 
tions in out-of-the-way parts of this region. 


Balamagha. Magha’s Sisupalavadha im Auszuge. Bearbeitet - 
von CARL CAPPELLER. Stuttgart: W. KOHLHAMMER, 
1915. xx+188 pp. $1.60. 

Sanskrit text and German translation of an abridged form of 
this Sanskrit “‘court-epic’’.. The abridgment, made by Cap- 
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peller, omits Chapters 5-11 and 19 entire and about one-half 
of the rest. The parts omitted are the most artificial and 
difficult sections. 


Select Works of Sri Sankaracharya. Sanskrit Text and English 
Translation. Translated byS. VENKATARAMANAN. 2nd ed. , 
Madras: G. A. NATESAN AND Co., n. d. 240 pp. 2 Rs. 

The works attributed to Sankara which are here translated 

are all in verse, and were, says the translator, intended to 
“expound in a popular style’’ the Advaita philosophy. The 
translation likewise aims to be popular and ‘“‘free of technical 
words and phrases’’; “‘in some instances literal and technical 
accuracy has been purposely sacrificed in order to make the 
translation readable and comprehensible by itself independently 
of the text.”’ 


’ 









Eminent Orientalists, Indian, European, American. Madras: 
G. A. NATESAN AND Co., n. d. 378 pp. 2 Rs. 
Biographical sketches, by various Hindu authors, of twenty- 


” 






six “‘eminent orientalists 
Fergusson, Telang, Max Miiller, Biihler, Monier Williams, 
Whitney, Deussen, Bhandarkar, etc. 


, including Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, 
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(Some of the following will be reviewed in later issues.) 





A Iebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform and other Epic Fragments in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library. By ALBERT T. CLay. (Yale 
Oriental Series. Researches. Volume V-3.). New Haven: 
YALE UNIVERSITY PREss, 1922. pp. 86-+plates vii. 







ITebrew Tribal Economy and the Jubilee. As illustrated in 
Semitic and Indo-European village communities. By 
HENRY SCHAEFFER, Ph.D.,S.T.M. Leipzig: J. C. HIn- 
RICHS, 1922. pp. vili+198. 

The Prophets of Israel. In history and criticism. By HAROLD 

M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B. London: Rosert Scott, 1923. 

pp. vi+196. 
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Wie wurde Sichem eine tisraelitische Stadt? Von Prof. Dr. 
Ernst SELLIN. Leipzig: A. DEICHERT, 1922. pp. 84. 


The Book of Job. <A revised text and version. By C. J. BALL. 
New York: OxForD UNIVERSITY PREsS, AMERICAN BRANCH, 
1922. pp. viit+479. $6. 


A Critical Examination of the Peshitta Version of the Book of Ezra. 
By CHARLES ARTHUR HAWLEY, S.T.M., Ph.D. (Contribu- 
tions to Oriental History and Philology No. VII.) New 
York: CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 1922. pp. xii+69. 


The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs. 
A contribution to their political and communal history 
based chiefly on Genizah material hitherto unpublished. 
By Jacos Mann, M.A.,D. Lit. Vol. II. New York: Oxrorp 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH, 1922. $7. 


Jacob Steinhardt. Von ARNO NApbEL. Mit 34 Abbildungen. 
(Graphiker der Gegenwart.) Berlin: VERLAG NEVE KunsT- 
HANDLUNG, 1920. pp. 48. 

Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben im Altertum. Von ADOLF 
ERMAN. Tiibingen: Mour, 1922. 


Die sumerische Tempelstadt. Von Dr. A. SCHEIDER. Essen: 
BAEDEKER, 1920. 


A Thousand Miles of Miracle in China. A personal record of 
God’s delivering power from the hands of the imperial 
Boxers of Shan-si. By ARCHIBALD E. GLover, M.AI 
London: PICKERING & INGLIS. pp. xvi+372. 

Choix d’objets d’art d’extréme orient conservés dans les Pays Bas. 
Par T. B Roorpa. La Haye: Nuijuorr, 1920. 

Plays of Old Japan. Translated by LEo DuRAN. New York: 
THOMAS SELTZER, 1921. pp. xii+127. 

Das Srautasitra des Apastamba. Aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt 
von Dr. W. CALANpD. Géttingen: VANDENHOECK UND 
RUPRECHT, 1921. 

Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal. 
By NALinrt KANTA BHATTASALI. Cambridge (Eng.): 
HEFFER, 1922. 

Amourism or Premémrita. By R. S. Taki. Bombay: G. 

P. MurRbDESHWAR, 1922. 
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India in World Politics. By TARAKNATH Das. New York: 
HvueEsscuH, 1923. 

Fox Footprints. By ELizABETH J. CoATSWoRTH. New York: 
KnopF, 1923. 


Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Buddhismus. 
Von HERMANN OLDENBERG. 2te, unveranderte Auflage. 
Géttingen: VANDENHOECK & RUPRECHT, 1923. 


The Reed of Pan. By A. C. BENson. London: Murray, 1922. 




















NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The second half (Parts 3 and 4) of Volume 42 (year 1922) of the JouRNAL 
has not yet been received in this country as this issue goes to press (May 1, 
1923), altho final proofs with instructions to print were sent to the printers 
in March. It is hoped that by the end of this year we shall have reestab- 
lisht regularity in the appearance of the JOURNAL. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The British Society for Old Testament Study, which includes in its mem- 
bership the best-known Old Testament scholars of Great Britain, is devoted 
to the advancement of Old Testament studies and kindred matters, and has 
a Publication Fund from which it subsidizes important publications in such 
fields. It meets twice a year; its last meeting was held in London, January 
2-4, 1923, under the presidency of the Rev. Canon G. H. Box, whose presi- 
dential address dealt with the need for widening the scope of Old Testament 
studies. Other papers were read by the Rev. Principal H. Wheeler Robin- 
son and by Prof. M. A. Canney. Several foreign visitors, from India, South 
Africa, and the United States, were present. The secretary, Rev. T. H. 
Robinson, Lynwood, Llanishen, Glam., writes that ‘‘the Society would al- 
ways welcome at its meetings any American scholars who are interested in 
the Old Testament and allied studies,” and that he “would be very happy 
to supply to any such visitors to this country information regarding our 
meetings.” 


Dr. Ernst F. Weidner, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Wilmersdorferstr. 95, 
announces that he is about to begin the private publication of a periodical, 
Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung, which will appear beginning 1923 in quarterly 
issues of 48 pages each, long folio size and shape (approximately “‘foolscap’’), 
“clearly and legibly typed and multigraphed”. The prospective contents 
are thus described: ‘‘eine Reihe von Aufsatzen philologischen, historischen 
und kulturhistorischen Inhalts, von denen jeder héchstens 10 Seiten umfassen 
soll, kurze Mitteilungen gleichen Inhalts, Rezensionen, soweit der Kritiker 
wesentlich neue Gesichtspunkte beibringen oder zahlreiche Einzelzusitze 
machen kann (kleine Rezensionen und Anzeigen sind ausgeschlossen), und 
eine ausfiihrliche Uebersicht tiber Ausgrabungen, Museums-Erwerbungen, 
Vortrage, wissenschaftliche Gesellschaften und Personalien, die in der Fol- 
gezeit auf den ganzen vorderen Orient ausgedehnt werden soll.” A Beiheft 
each year will contain a bibliography. The price for the U. S. will be Five 
Dollars a year. It is proposed to strike off only one hundred copies. The 
first issue contains contributions by Meissner, Langdon, Ungnad, Ebeling, 
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Unger, Schroeder, and Weidner. Contributions are invited from scholars 
in these lines all over the world; they may be composed in German, English, 
French, or Italian. 

A “Société Asiatique de Varsovie” has recently been formed in Warsaw, 
Poland, and has begun a series of Publications, of which the first two have 
appeared, viz., Bhagavadgita (Texte Sanscrit), and Atmabodha, both pub- 
lished in 1922, both by Dr. St. Fr. Michalski-Iwienski, who is Secretary of 
the Society. A review of the former of these works is printed elsewhere in 
this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Oriental Club of Philadelphia, at a meeting held on May 10th, adopt- 
ed a minute in memory of the Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, one of the Club’s 
founders, who died April 20, 1923. The concluding paragraph of this minute 
reads as follows: 

“‘This Club, composed largely of men who are professionally engaged in 
study and research on Oriental subjects-subjects which are fairly recondite 
and removed from the interest of the everyday man-feels that it was given 
a peculiar strength in having the unfailing interest and support of this em- 
inent jurist and public man, and through him a link between the world of 
study and the great outer world. The members of the Club have always felt 
that in an an age and a land in which the great mass of the people have con- 
sidered study that is not of direct material benefit to them as almost eccent- 
ric, there was profound encouragement in the fact that a man of his type 
should not only take a contrary view, but indicate by his presence and his 
interest that to him these studies were of major, and not of secondary im- 
portance. Judge Sulzberger had a profound respect for scholarship and for 
every scholar. He was tolerant of all opinions founded upon genuine study, 
and was a tower of strength in the studies to which this Club is devoted. 
We shall miss his inspiration and his genial personality.” 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. TRUMAN MICHELSON, Ethnologist in the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and Professor of Ethnology in George Washington University, has been elected 
president of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C. 





